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Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedi- 
cated to the creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious 
and philosophical concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the 
problems of modern society. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSI 


I INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest 

for a world-view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning ol 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 


order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time 


this Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with 


the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the 


contemporary world... 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world... At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene... ‘The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. ‘The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially represent- 
ed... Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these pages, 
but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on 
truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any 


contrary 
point of view. 


Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of 
freedom. Our columns will be open to anyone who has something 
significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the ‘Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.’’—From 
the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 


Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 
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THE LIGHT THAT WAS 
HAYIM GREENBERG 


C. BEZALEL SHERMAN 


HE greatest thing in Hayim Green- 

berg was his unique personality, 
onlv one facet of it is revealed in the 
three volumes of selected essays—two in 
Yiddish and one in English'—which ap- 
peared recently. 

Written over a period of a quarte! 
of a century, these essays stand up re- 
markably well. Some are more relevant 
to present conditions than others, but 
not one essay has gone stale or lost mean- 
ing. For Greenberg was the very anti- 
thesis of banality. There was in every- 
thing he did not only a wonderful har- 
mony of form and content, there was 
also in it that element of the unexpect- 
ed and that refreshing backsliding which 
made listening to his lectures and peru- 
sal of his writings an intellectual as well 
as an esthetic experience. 

Greenberg was cosmopolitan in the 
truest sense of the word. His interests 
encompassed the whole world and his 
curiosity was boundless. Crime and pun- 
ishment, Hindu passive resistance, the 





1Vol. I: Yid un Velt, 363 pages; Vol. IT: 
Mentshen un Verten, 261 pages; published by 
Farlag Yiddisher Kemfer, 1953. 

The Inner Eye — Selected Essays; Foreword 
by Marie Syrkin; published by Jewish Frontier 
Association; 396 pages. 

Unless otherwise noted, all quotations are 
from the English volume. 
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C. BezALeL SHERMAN, author and lecturer, is 
a leading figure in American Labor Zionism. 


Einstein theory, Nietzsche's superman 


Marxian dialectics, the 


capacity for 
atonement, segregation in South Africa, 
Shintoism in Japan—one will find es 
says, written with compassion and pen: 
etration—on these, and many other, sub- 
jects in the three volumes which con 
tain only a fraction of Greenberg's writ 
ings in several languages. 

Jewishly, Greenberg carried a verita 
ble Kibbutz Galiut within his own per- 
sonality. Steeped in Jewish religious 
lore, he was equally at home in every 
thing modern Hebrew and Yiddish have 
produced. He was neither overawed by 
the cultures other peoples created, no 
did he resist those cultures as a threat 
to his Jewish individuality. He imbibed 
Russian culture from his early youth, 
and absorbed German culture with the 
same facility with which he later made 
American culture his own. With Russia 
as his personal homeland he closed all 
accounts after the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Although he spent several years in Ger- 
many, his writings give no evidence of 
German influence. He had too much 
humor and was too much the skeptic, 
deviator and bohemian to accept Ger- 
man stufhness and pedantry; which is 
exactly the reason why Great Britain— 
a country he knew only from brief visits 
and literature—had so marked an effect 
on him. He admired the British under- 
statement and the ability of the English 


to settle for temporary working arrange- 








ments where final solutions were not 
within reach. 

The reasons for this admiration be- 
come more intelligible with each essay 
in the volumes before us. Time and 
again Greenberg stopped short of draw- 
ing logical conclusions from his own 
analysis of facts. He avoided taking ir- 
revocable positions and deferred action 
for as long as possible. He was frequent- 
ly beset by Hamletic indecisiveness; but 
his was not the indecisiveness of resig- 
nation. He believed in the therapeutic 
effect of time and he could always see 
both sides of a question. Everything in 
him rebelled against treating tactical 
issues on a level of cardinal precepts. He 
ridiculed the Chasid Shoite who was 
never assailed by doubt, was blind to 
change, and insisted on the full measure 
of piety. Greenberg knew that there 
were times when compromises were not 
only necessary, they were also advisable. 
He revered Gandhi not alone for the 
latter's tremendous spirituality and un- 
matched social morality, but also for his 
adeptness in political maneuver. Green- 
berg did not consider total consistency 
a great virtue in others and did not 
seek it for himself. He was uncompro- 
mising only in matters of conscience. 
Least of all could he condone acts of 
injustice committed by the Jewish peo- 
ple. “Judaism,” he wrote in a Letter to 
Gandhi, “is not only a religion, a sys- 
tem of abstract thought, or a series of 
tenets and commandments. It is also, 
perhaps primarily, a particular way of 
life, action and self-expression” (p. 224) . 
A Judaism deflected from the course of 
its Own mission is not worth preserving. 

Greenberg's Jewishness was so secure- 
ly anchored as to require neither accen- 
tuation nor special pleading or justifica- 
tion; neither vaingloriousness nor false 
modesty. If we are no better than oth- 
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ers, we ceratinly are no worse and have 
nothing to apologize for. We are neither 
superior nor inferior but different and, 


in some respects, more advanced than 
others: 


Jacob and Esau are different, but not 
organically. Esau represents a differ- 
ent state of mind, not a different and 
immutable mind-substance. Each Ja- 
cob is a former Esau, and each Esau 
a potential Jacob. Jacob’s spiritual 
awakening, his “rebirth” preceded 
that of Esau—therefore he is the old. 
er of the two: maturer, but not su- 
perior. 
(The Universalim of the Chosen 
People; p. 56 Greenberg’s em- 
phasis) . 


Economically, too, there is nothing we 
have to be ashamed of. If there is any- 
thing 


abnormal in our occupational 


structure—and there is—it is our prob- 
lem, but one that does not in any way 
affect adversely the interests of the peo- 
ple in the lands of our abode: 


We have to reconstruct our economic 
life because the present status is 
fraught with dangers to our well-be- 
ing, and because a fuller national life 
requires a more balanced economic 
set-up. We are not economically wick- 
ed. We have not eaten unearned 
bread all these centuries. And under 
conditions of modern society, we have 
been fulfilling a useful economic func- 
tion. 

(The Myth of Jewish Parasitism, 

p. 68) 


If Jacob's “spiritual awakening” pre- 
cedes that of Esau’s merely by virtue of 
his being “the older of the two”, then 
it follows that Jews can retain their 
great maturity only if the “rebirth” is 
a living force in their national life. Jews 


are not the only group to have great 


spiritual leaders; even monotheism is 
not, strictly speaking, a Jewish inven- 
tion. But Jews are the ‘first and only 
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people to make the oneness of God the 
very basis for their existence, the source 
of their creative genius as a people; and 
only in proportion as the flow ol cre- 
ativeness will continue will they remain 
true to their own destiny. 

The Galut diverts the march of Jew- 
ish history from the road to Jewish na- 
tional self-fulfillment. We have to ex- 
pend so much effort on warding off phys 
ical and cultural attacks, on mere sur- 
vival, that we have very little energy left 
for expanding the values that make su 
vival meaningful. Galut is a psychologi- 
cal concept, no less than a political, cul 
tural and socio-economic one. While it 
afflicts some Jews with the malady of 
self-hatred, it imposes on others—on the 
majority—an egocentrism which darkens 
the universalist horizons the prophets 
have unfolded. As a people under con- 
stant attack, we frequently give way to 
a narrow nationalism which is not be- 


hitting the world sweep of our history. 


Greenberg did not consider national 
sovereignties and local patriotisms an 
eternal feature in human relationships. 
“It is entirely possible,” he wrote, “that 
relations of the individual to his local 
group, his people, nation, or religio-eth- 
nic community may, some generations 
hence, lose much of the emotionally 
tinged quality of modern nationalism, 
or patriotism” (Patriotism and Plural 
Loyalties; p. 72). There can, however, 
be no real internationalism, he insist- 
ed, where there is no democracy; and 
the right of individuals or groups “not 
only to hold different opinions and 
beliefs than the majority, but to be dif- 
ferent” is the lifeblood of democracy. In 
Galut, Jews could not enjoy real dem- 
ocracy because national homelessness 
perverted their differentness into freak- 


ishness. They could not hope to keep 


the rendezvous with their national des- 
tiny as long as their history flowed 
through channels others dug and was 
shaped by processes others controlled. A 
Jewish state was necessary in order to, 
in addition to everything else, return us 
to the course of our national purpose- 


fulness: 


A people without a state is not above 

statehood but beneath it, and if state- 

hood be despicable (as some of its 

manifestation certainly are), then 

statelessness is even worse. 
(Concerning Jewish Statehood; 
p. 171) 

The need for a Jewish home, Green- 
berg wrote in the above mentioned let- 
ter to Gandhi, “is more than economic 
or political in origin.”” We need a home 
no less because “our particular genius, 
our capacity for self-expression is throt- 
tled in us because we live amid alien 
environments and cultures’. But a state 
is a means, not an end. Zionism itself 
is no more than a means; it is the na 
tional road Jews must travel in order 
to reach their destination in the world 
community. The coming into being of 
the State of Israel is not the realization 
of Zionism—it merely makes realization 
possible. If the basic Jewish problem is 
conceived in terms of removing the ob- 
stacles from the path of Jewish history, 
then Jewish life the world over must be 
strengthened by the existence of the 
State of Israel, not weakened. His ad- 
dress at the 23rd Zionist Congress, held 
in Jerusalem in August, 195l—an ad. 
dress that will take its place with the 
classics in Zionist literature—he con- 
cluded with the following words which 
summed up his Zionist philosophy: 


In the final historical analysis, the 
State of Israel should be interested 
in the spiritual growth of Diaspora 
Jewry no less than the Jews of the 
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Galut themselves. All Jewish roads— 
sooner or later, directly or indirectly, 
with landmarks or without them— 
lead to the same destination: to Eretz 
israel. 

(Jewish Culture and Education tin 

the Diaspora; p. 86 Greenberg's 

emphasis) . 
Socialism was an integral part of 
Greenberg’s Zionist philosophy. His was 
neither the utopian socialism of Fourier 
or St. Simon nor the “scientific social- 
ism of Marx and Engels; neither the 
social democracy of Karl Kautsky nor 
the communism of Lenin. In all ol 
those, socialism bit off more than it 
could chew. “ ‘Happiness’ and the estab: 
lishment of the ‘Kingdom of Heaven’, 
these were the premises of socialism for 
many decades’, Greenberg wrote in So- 
cialism Re-Examined (p. 320). These 
promises socialism did not, and could 
not, fulfill. Marx was on solid ground 
when he argued “that the friction of 
class interests in the course of centuries 
generated the heat needed to turn the 
wheels of history”, but he became a star- 
gazer when “he regarded socialism as 
the last step in economic evolution, as 
the happy epilogue to the spectacle 
which we call human history’. And 
Greenberg continued: 


In this respect, the creator of scienti- 
fic socialism remained the greatest of 
Utopians. The conception of a social- 
ist regime which would satisfy all 
human desires and appease all con- 
flicts is not a scientific one. It is a 
naive Messianism, a new version of 
the Cinderella tale. 


(Notes on Marxism; p. 243) 


This was written in 1935. Six years 
later Greenberg returned to the subject 
and discussed it in greater detail. So- 
cialism by that time was in a state of 
organizational and moral collapse. ‘““The 


deeper causes underlying the crisis’, 
he said, “were not due so much to stra- 
tegic errors as to certain ‘organic defici- 
encies’ from which it [socialism] suffer- 
ed”. Not content to be a movement aim- 
ing at the abolition of economic injus- 
tices, and thereby curing the social mal- 
adies which had their roots in those in- 
justices, “socialism sought to wear the 
mantle of religion to which it had no 
right”. That role, for which socialism, 
according to Greenberg, was utterly mis- 
cast, led to the catastrophic splits in the 
international labor movement. 

It was unthinkable to Greenberg that 
socialism could surmount the crisis it 
was going through without shedding the 
“mantle of religion” and emerging “with 
This 
program, designed to meet the economic 
challenges of western civilization, must 
take as its point of departure the follow- 
ing ethical considerations: 1) “The striv- 
ing after human dignity and social worth 
for every individual”. (Greenberg’s em- 
phasis) ; 2) The reversal of the old con- 
cept under which the socialist move- 
ment has “for years 


a new but legitimate program’. 


maintained that 
political democracy was a means toward 
attaining socialism”. The opposite is 
true; democracy is the goal and social. 
ism the means; 3) No violent revo- 
lution will ever bring about social- 
ism; it will either grow out of the dem- 
ocratic processes or remain an empty 
dream; 4) “There are no transitional 
generations in history” (Greenberg’s em- 
phasis). Even as “no individual may be 
considered as a means to advance the 
interests on another”, so may not one 
generation be looked upon as “fertilizer 
on the fields of future history”. Con- 
tinuing in the same vein, Greenberg re- 
marked: 


Socialism must make up its mind that 
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the happiness of no future generation 
is worth the sacrifice of present-day 
sinners, that we must not show such 
exalted love for the yet unborn as 
would justify indifference to current 
suffering. 

(Socialism Re-Examined; p. 325) 

Greenberg realized, of course, that 
vithout sacrifice there can be no accom- 
plishment and no progress. But he in- 
sisted that the sacrifices be voluntary 
icts on the part of those who make them 

no one has a right to club others into 
making sacrifices. That is why Chalut- 
iut was to him more than a means of 
building the Jewish homeland; it was 
ilso a living example of cooperative ef- 
fort for the whole free world to emulate; 

pioneering in Palestine is a volun- 
tary task assumed after free delibera- 
tion by those inclined to it and find- 
ing personal satisfaction in following 
its call. 

In Labor Zionism, the Zionist and so- 
cialist aspects of Greenberg's social phi- 
losophy converged. He was not the 
founder of the movement and was fa! 
from being its outstanding strategist. He 
certainly did not aspire to political lead- 
ership—a political leader is primarily in- 
terested in arrival! Greenberg was more 
concerned with travel. He recognized the 
lasting contributions the founders of 
Labor Zionism—Syrkin, Borochov, A. D. 
Gordon, and others—made to the theory 
and practice of the movement, but he 
did not hesitate to discard old concep- 
tions that did not stand the test of time. 
He was as his Labor 
Zionism as he was in everything else. He 


unorthodox in 


left an indelible impress on the move- 
ment by sreving it as a moral teacher, 
by shaking it out of its complacency, 
by warring against stifling dogmatism, 
and by constantly reminding it that only 
ethical means will achieve its end. 


Even those who will become acquaint. 
ed with Greenberg for the first time 
through the present three volumes will 
marvel at the many-sidedness of his tal- 
ent and the tremendous scope of his 
intellect. Who else could travel with so 
much ease and charm from the ancient 
civilizations to the medieval times, from 
rabbinic literature to Sigmund Freud, 
and from Tolstoi to Einstein? And who 
else could bring into the discussion of 
these—and numberless other—subjects 
the penetrating insights, the amazing 
erudition, the analytical keenness, and 
the beautiful style that he possessed? 
\nd yet one cannot leave the essays 
without a feeling that they were not 
the measure of Greenberg’s greatness 
and represented but an introduction to 
the monumental book he had it in him 
to write and never managed to produce. 
There was something unfinished about 
his work: too much stopping short of 
carrying an idea to its ultimate conclu- 
sion; too much suggestion and hinting 
without definite commitment. Could it 
be that his talent in so 
many areas was also a serious failing, in 


unusual 


that it prevented him from concentrat- 
ing on the one big thing that intrigued 
him intellectually more than anything 
else? That one thing, anyone who knew 
him well would testify, was religion. He 
was more of a philosopher than a sci- 
entist; and he rose to the full height of 
his mental capacity in discourses in met- 
aphysical problems. 

The essays on religion are the most 
enduring chapters in the volumes under 
review and in his writings that have not 
as yet been printed in book form. In 
these essays, Greenberg combined the 
knowledge of the scholar with the imagi- 
nation of the poet. He was interested in 


religion not as an institution but as an 
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expression of man’s striving toward a 
share in the ultimate. Greenberg reject- 
ed all humanist, naturalist and relativist 
faiths as going contrary to the search 
for the absolute, which is the deepest 
urge of the human soul. There was, at 
times, a good deal of the rationalistic 
maskil in Greenberg, but religion had 
meaning to him only to the extent that 
it helped man swim in the waves ol 
eternity and penetrate the mystery of 
being. 

The mood of the eastern man came 
closer to sensing this mystery than the 
mind of the western man, Greenberg 
thought; which explains why the old 
oriental beliefs stirred him so much. 
[his is not to say that Greenberg was 
a mystic—if being a mystic implied es- 
cape from the actualities of life. He was 
too much the realist for that. He did 
not seek a return to the past, although 
very few people were as sensitive to the 
moral decline of the present as he was. 
He was not ready to exchange the spir- 
itual anguish and scars that are the con- 
comitant of modern civilization for the 
spiritual wholeness of the ancient cul- 
tures. Thus here, too, there was some: 
thing contradictory in his position. In 
Jewish religion he turned away from 
ossified orthodoxy; but Conservatism, 
Reform and Reconstructionism failed to 
excite him. Deeply religious—one of the 
reasons why Achad Haam left him cold 
was the latter’s “elegantly masked athe- 
ism (Yid un Velt, p. 251) —he could not 
fit into any religious system. He wanted 
to worship but did not know how to 


capture that moment of exaltation when 
man is at one with his God which alone 
made worship meaningful. We have lost 
the “talent” for praying, he complained: 
“praying, it often seems, is now a lor- 
gotten art even among those who still 
consider themselves pious and probably 
pray every day” ’(Mentshen un Verten; 
p. 101). Prayer is not petititno, and one 
should not expect any utilitarian reward 
for his praying. Not until western man 
regains his “talent” for religious experi- 
ence will he find his way out of the com- 
plexities of contemporary life. 

I have referred to the diverse cultural 
influences that shaped Greenberg's per- 
sonality. A word should be said about 
the impact America made on his think- 
ing and attitudes. 

The impact was profound and fruit- 
ful, as will be seen from a number ol 
essays in the present volumes. He loved 
America and hitched the future well- 
being of mankind to her star. He was 
unshakably convinced that the fate of 
the Jewish people hinged on reciprocal- 
ly creative relationships being establish- 
ed between the Jews of the State of Is- 
rael and the Jews of the Unietd States, 
and spent the last years of his life on 
efforts to crystallize his own thinking 
and the thinking of the entire Zionist 
movement as to the steps that need to 
be taken to forge such relationships. He 
left no blueprints or rounded-out pro- 
grams behind him, but he did leave a 
glow that will forever shine in the way 
of all those who move along untrodden 
paths. 





REVELATION AND LAW IN THE 
THOUGHT OF MARTIN BUBER 


MAURICE S. FRIEDMAN 


o understand the Bible as reality, 
T writes Martin Buber, one must dis- 
tinguish faithfully between creation, re- 
velation, and redemption. These are not 
manifestations of God but “stages, ac- 
tions, and events in the course of His 
intercourse with the world.” This dis- 
tinction must not be exaggerated to 
mean separation, for the living truth is 
that the three moments actually coincide. 
Every day God renews the work of the 
beginning and anticipates the word of 
the end.! 

This simultaneous distinctness and to- 
getherness of creation, revelation, and 
redemption reflects the dialogical dis- 
tinctness and togetherness of God and 
the world. The Holy is not a separate 
and secluded sphere of being but rath- 
er is open to all spheres of being and 
is that through which they find their 
fulfillment. 





1 Martin Buber, Jsrael and the World, Scho- 
cken 1949, p. 96. 











The author of this essay is a member of the 
faculties of Philosophy and Literature at Sarah 
Lawrence College. A previous study, Martin 
Buber’s New View of Evil, appeared in the 
July 1953 issue of Judaism. Both papers will 
form chapters in a projected volume by Dr. 
Friedman, entitled The Narrow Ridge: A Study 
of Martin Buber, scheduled for publication early 
in 1954. 


The genuine life of faith develops 
on the spiritual heights, but it 
springs from the depths of the dis- 
tress of the earthbound body 
Wherever the action of nature as 
well as spirit is perceived as a gift, 
Revelation takes place. 


God may not be limited to any one form 
or manifestation; He may not be re- 
stricted to any place or endowed with 
any natural characteristics. But neithe 
may He be limited to the spiritual and 
the super-sensual. Not only does His 
Him from 
manifesting Himself in the visible world, 
but it is just this imagelessness which 
makes His manifestation possible: “He 
is the history God which He is, only 
when He is not localized in Nature; and 
precisely because He makes use of every- 
thing potentially visible in Nature, every 
kind of natural existence, for His man- 
ifestation.”* God pushes through nature 
and history to that earthly consumma- 
tion in which spirit and nature will be 
unified, the profane sanctified, the king- 
dom of God established out of the king- 
dom of man, and all of time and crea- 
tion drawn back into eternity. “There 
is not one realm of the spirit and an- 


imagelessness not prevent 





2 Buber, /srael and Palestine, Farrar, Straus 
& Young, 1953, pp. 26, 40, 149; Buber, Eclipse 


of God, Harper's, 1952, p. 32; Buber, Two 


Types of Faith, Macmillan, 1952, p. 39; Buber, 
Moses, East & West Library, 1946, pp. 194, 127. 
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other of nature; there is only the grow- 
ing realm of God.” 

The corollary of this unity of spirit 
and nature is the belief that there is 
no essential difference between natural 
events and “miracles”. Any natural 
event may be revelation for him who 
understands the event as really address- 
ing him and is able to read its mean- 
ing for his personal life. In the same 
way, “miracle” to Buber is neither an 
objective event which suspends the laws 
of nature and history nor a subjective 
act of the imagination. It is an event 
which is experienced by an individual 
or a group of people as an abiding as- 
tonishment which no knowledge of 
causes can weaken, as wonder at some- 
thing which intervenes fatefully in the 
life of this individual and this group. 
Ihe current system of cause and effect 
becomes transparent so that one is al 
lowed a glimpse of the sphere in which 
a sole power, not restricted by any oth- 
er, is at work. “To recognize this powe1 
on every occasion as the effecting one 
is religion generally as far as it is real- 
ity. * 

rhe God of spirit and nature is also 
the God of history. The promise of the 
land to the people of Israel is the pro- 
mise of a work of community which land 
and people must undertake in common, 
and as such it is at once a work of his- 
tory and nature. History, however, is pre- 
dominant, for history includes nature. 
“In the Biblical, which is a history re- 
ligion there is no Nature in the 
Greek, the Chinese or the modern Oc- 
cidental sense. What is shown us of Na- 
ture is stamped by History.” During the 
period of the Kings, the magnification 
of God into the Cosmic King made a 





SIsrael and the World, pp. 131, 34. 
+Ibid., p. 97£,; Moses, p. 75ff. 


symbolical allegiance to God seem sa- 
tisfactory in the place of the allegiance 
in every sphere of life which is demand 
ed by the Lord of history. God should 
indeed be recognized as Lord of the 
world, writes Buber, but not as removed 
to the far heavens, for the God of the 
universe is the God of history who walks 
with His creatures along the hard way 
of history.® 

Although in the Biblical view nature 
ultimately bears the stamp of history, 
it appears first of all by itself as the 
sphere which utters what the psalm calls 
the glory of God. Both nature and his 
tory may be understood as a “divine 
pronouncement, an infinite context ol 
signs”. But the self-communication of 
God 


personal, and 


through nature is indirect, im- 

while that 
through history is direct, personal, and 
discontinuous. It is the creating God 
who uninterruptedly speaks in nature, 
but in history it is the revealing God 
that speaks, and His revelation “breaks 
in again and again upon the course of 
events and irradiates it’. Following the 
Maggid of Mesritch, Buber distinguishes 
between the original Godhead, which 
desires to impart Itself directly, and Elo- 
him, the impersonal spirit of God work- 
ing through creation. God’s impartation 
of Himself to man starts as indirect 
through nature and becomes more and 
more direct until man is led to meet 
YHVH Himself, who is at one and the 
same time the complete unity and the 
limitless person. It is this limitless orig- 
inal Godhead, and not the self-limited 
God, that speaks the I of revelation. The 
impersonal creative power of Elohim 


continuous 





S Israel and Palestine, pp. x-xii, 9f., 14, 19; 
Buber, Konigtum Gottes, Schocken, 1932, p. 
85; Moses, pp. 78f., 158; Buber, The Prophetic 
Faith, Macmillan, 1949, pp. 85f., 94. 
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visits man as creature: it is a permanent 
indwelling spirit—that of God which 
exists in and continually sustains all of 
nature. The personal presence of God 
is communicated to man as person: it 
is a temporary grace—the spirit of God 
that comes and departs.® 

It is this second, “gracious and un- 


foreseeable,” form of spirit 


through 
which God reveals Himself to man in 
history. “The imitation of God cannot 
be learnt from statements about His na- 
ture but from the living witness of His 
rule in human history.” Here we come 
to know God not only as a revealing 
God but also as “a God who hides Him- 
self’, for there are times when God's 
revelation in history seems clear and un- 
mistakable and others when He seems 
absent altogether. Just as God’s image- 
lessness is necessary that He may man- 
ifest Himself in any form, so His hiding 


is necessary that He may reveal Him- 
self. 


God ever gives Himself to be seen 
in the Phenomena of nature and 
history, and remains invisible. That 
He reveals Himself and that He 
‘hides Himself’ (Isaiah 45:15) be- 
long indivisibly together; but for 
His concealment His revelation 
would not be real and temporal. 
Therefore He is imageless; an image 
means fixing to one manifestation, 
its aim is to prevent God from hid- 
ing Himself, He may not be allow- 
ed any longer to be present as the 
One Who is there as He is there 
(Exod. 3:14)... 


Christianity aims, in effect, to prevent 
God from hiding Himself, says Buber, 





© Buber, At the Turning, Farrar, Strauss & 
Young, 1952,, p. 57f£., Buber, Hasidism, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948, pp. 153-156. 


in so far as it has fixed Him in the 
image of Christ.? 

Buber’s discussion of the Biblical God 
of history raises the question of whether 
he is here abstracting the concrete meet- 
ings with the divine into a general cate- 
gory and thus, contrary to his own state- 
ment in J and Thou, treating the “eter- 
nal Thou” as if it were or could become 
an object, or “It.” Buber’s treatment of 
this problem first becomes fully explicit 
in “Dialogue” where he combines the 
meeting of I and Thou with the idea 
of ‘momentary Gods” which Usener has 
presented as characteristic of the most 
primitive stage of mythical thinking. 
God does not arise for us out of inherit- 
ed tradition, writes Buber, but out of 
the fusion of a number of “moment 
Gods.” If we are addressed by the signs 
of life, we cannot say that he who speaks 
is God if we do not reply “out of that 
decisive hour of personal existence when 
we had to forget everything we imagin- 
ed we knew of God, when we dared 
to keep nothing handed down or learn- 
ed or self-contrived, no shred of knowl- 
edge, and were plunged into the night”. 
That which we can know of God in such 
an experience is only what we exper- 
ience from the signs themselves, so that 
the speaker of the speech “is always the 
God of a moment, a moment God”. But 
as one comes to know the poet through 
the separate experience of a number of 
poems, so “out of the givers of the signs, 
the speakers of the words in lived life, 
out of the moment Gods there arises 
for us with a single identity the Lord 
of the voice, the One’’.® Not only does 
our world of “It” experience ever new 





7 At the Turning, p. 58; Two Types of Faith, 
p. 130f. 


8 Buber, Between Man and Man, Kegan Paul, 
1947, p. 14f. 
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creation through the flaming forth of 
the ‘““Thou,” but each new “Thou” re- 
news in all presentness the past exper- 
iences of “Thou”. It is this which is the 
essence of faith: not the past deadening 
the present, but the present recalling the 
past to life so that the moments of the 
past and the moment of the present be- 
come simultaneously present and joined 
in living unity. 

In / and Thou Buber wrote of revela- 
tion as not imparting any specific “‘con- 
tent” but a Presence as power. We 
“know” the mystery in the sense in 
which the I knows the Thou, but we 
acquire no knowledge which might less- 
en or moderate its mysteriousness. “I do 
not believe in a self-naming of God, a 
self-definition of God before men. The 
Word of revelation is J am that I am.” 
In Kdnigtum Gottes and in Moses Bu- 
ber rejects “I am that I am” for “I shall 
be there as I shall be there”. When Mo- 
ses at the burning bush asks God His 
name, he is told: “Ehyeh asher ehyeh’”. 
“This is usually understood to mean | 
am that I am in the sense that YHVH 
describes himself as the Being One o1 
even the Everlasting One, the one un- 
This 
abstraction does not accord with periods 
of religious vitality, says Buber, nor does 
the Biblical verb include this shade of 
meaning of pure being. “It means: hap- 
pening, coming into being, being there, 
being present 


alterably persisting in his being.” 


but not being in an ab- 
stract sense.” God promises that He will 
always be present, “but at any given 
moment as the one as whom He then, 
in that given moment, will be present.”® 
God reveals Himself as the Presence 
which comes and departs, as the image- 
less God who hides and reveals Him- 


self. 





91 and Thou, p. 110ff.; Moses, pp. 51f., 160, 
Konigtum Gottes, p. 83ff. 


This change in Buber’s thought from 
“I am that I am” to “I shall be there 
as I shall be there” marks a develop- 
ment and strengthening of his dialogic- 
al existentialism, which finds reality in 
concrete meeting rather than in abstract 
being, in revelation as man’s encounte1 
with God’s presence rather than as in- 
formation about God’s essence. At the 
same time it clarifies the relation be- 
tween the divine Thou met in the pres- 
ent moment and the Biblical God ol 
history. A basic axiom of the history ol 
religions should be, Buber writes, that 
the experience of God begins with the 
apprehension of a single manifestation, 
the knowledge of God with the identifi- 
cation of two different manifestations 
as being the same God. The knowledge 
of God thus begins with recognition. 
rhis recognition may mean knowing 
one’s own God again when He appears 
in a different form or with a different 
name. It may also mean recognizing the 
true name ol the God, the name which 
reveals Him in His essential being. In 
the case of YHVH—a name which pre- 
serves man’s elemental cry to divinity, 
the true meaning of the inherited div- 
ine name is unfolded in the ehyeh ashe 
ehyeh: YHVH is “He who will be pres- 
ent” or “He who is here,” He who is 
present in every now and in every here. 
And in order to make clear that the 
direct verb explains the indirect name, 
Moses is first instructed to tell the peo- 
ple “Ehyeh, I shall be present, or 1 am 
present, sends me to you,” and imme- 
diately afterwards: “YHVH the God of 
your father sends me to you”.?° 

Thus Moses at the burning bush clear- 
ly experiences the identity of the God 
whom he meets in the full and time- 





10 Koenigtum Gottes, 2nd enlarged edition 
1936, p. xiii gg.; Moses, pp. 49-53. 
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less present with the God of tradition 
revealed in time. He recognizes the God 
of the fathers as the “eternal Thou,” 
and he understands the present revela- 
tion of God as the assurance of His fu- 
ture presence. Here faith is built on the 
paradox of the belief in the continued 
presence of the imageless God—the God 
who by His very nature hides as well 
as reveals Himself. 

But if God can only be addressed and 
not expressed, as Buber states in J and 
Thou, how can Buber point to Moses’ 
account of God’s words, or to any other 
human statement for that matter, as 
genuine revelation? In his answer to 
this question Buber rejects the Ejither- 
Or of revelation as objective or subjec- 
tive in favor of the understanding of 
revelation as dialogical. Revelation to 
be revelation and not just literature 
must come from outside man, but that 
does not mean that man has no part in 
the form which revelation takes. 


My own belief in revelation does 
not mean that I believe that finish- 
ed statements about God were hand- 
ed down from heaven to earth. 
Rather it means that the human 
substance is melted by the spiritual 
fire which visits it, and there now 
breaks forth from it a word, a state- 
ment, which is human in its mean- 
ing and form, human conception 
and human speech, and yet witness- 
es to Him who stimulated it and 
to His will." 


Before the word is spoken to man in 
human language, it is spoken to him in 
another language, from which he has 
to translate it into human language. He 
adopts the word and is able to speak 
it to others. But this does not mean that 
he translates subjective emotions into 


11 Eclipse of God, “Reply to C. G. Young,’ 
trans. by Maurice S. Friedman, p. 173. 


objective speech and then pretends to 
have the word of God. The word is 
spoken to him as between person and 
person. He must be in the full sense of 
the word a person before God can speak 
to him: in order to speak to man God 
not only becomes a person but makes 
man one too.!* 

It is in this sense that we must under- 
stand the Israelite prophets, or nebiim. 
A nabi is a mouth for God, “His mouth, 
not His megaphone.” He does not con- 
vey a finished speech but shapes to 
sound a hidden, soundless speech. God 
not only uses the prophet’s mouth: the 
whole human being becomes to him a 
mouth. Nor does God speak by words 
alone, but also by signs, and most sig- 
nificant of all through signs which are 
not merely the actions of the prophet, 
but his whole existence. The anthropo- 
morphism of the prophets serves a valid 
purpose in preserving the concrete qual- 
ity of the encounter with the divine. In 
the encounter itself ““‘we are confronted 
by something compellingly 
something 


anthropo- 
demanding 
procity, a primary Thou.”!3 


morphic, reci- 

In the Hebrew Bible, God is not seen 
in Himself but in His relation to man, 
and His revelation changes according to 
the historical situation. In the pre-exil- 
ic period God addressed individuals as 
members of the people into which they 
were incorporated and from which they 
were undetachable. The Ten Command- 
ments were addressed to a single Thou 
rather than a collective You yet to every 
individual as a part of the nation in 
which he is embedded. Only later in 
history when the individual discovers 





12 The Prophetic Faith, p. 164f. 
13 Hasidism, pp. 119-129; The Prophetic Faith, 


pp. 110-113; Eclipse of God, p. 22f.; Moses, pp. 
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and becomes aware of himself does God 
speak to him as such. Thus in a new 
historical situation the divine appears 
to undergo change. The differences be- 
tween the prophets arise from the fact 
that each prophet discovered the divine 
demand meant for his particular his- 
toric situation. That which is essential 
in prophecy is that it be based on the 
reality of history as it is happening and 
that its tie with this situation reach to 
the secret ground of creation in which 
existence is rooted. Jeremiah attacks the 
dogmatics of a guardian deity during a 
situation of false security, and Deutero- 
Isaiah opposes the dogmatics of a pun- 
ishing deity during a situation of ad 
versity. “Both prophesy so for the sake 
of the covenant between godhead and 
manhood, for the sake of the kingdom 
of God.,’’™* 

The differences between the prophets 
must be understood at the same time 
as the progressive revelation of God 
through history. “Our path in the his- 
tory of faith is not a path from one kind 
of deity to another, but in fact a path 
from the ‘God Who Hides Himself’ (Is. 
15:15) to the One that reveals Himself.” 
This progressive revelation does not el- 
iminate the periods of terror when God 
seems to withdraw from the world or the 
periods of insecurity when inherited con- 
ceptions of God are tested and found in- 
adequate. The faith relationship has to 
stand the test of an utterly changed situ- 
ation, and it must be renewed in a mod- 
ified form. Emunah, the faith of the He- 
brew Bible, is a trust in the faithfulness 
of God despite God’s different manifes- 
tations in different historic situations.'® 





14 The Prophetic Faith, pp. 43f., 49, 89, 178, 
182f; At the Turning, p. 37f; Koenigtum Gottes, 
pp. 150-153; Moses, p. 131. 

15 The Prophetic Faith, pp. 44, 183; Two 
Types of Faith, p. 34. 


The midpoint between creation and 
redemption is not the revelation at Si- 
nai or at the burning bush but the pres- 
ent perceiving of revelation, and such 
perception is possible at any time. “‘Eter- 
nal revelation means the Presence (not 
Sinai and not the bush but the Pres- 
ence) .” What is given to an individual 
in this present moment leads to the un- 
derstanding of the great revelations, but 
the vital fact is one’s own personal re- 
ceiving and not that which was received 
in former times. “At all times,” writes 
Buber, “only those persons really grasp- 
ed the Decalogue who literally felt it 
as having been addressed to them them 
selves.” Creation and redemption are 
only true on the premise that revelation 
is a present experience. We must, in 
fact, feel not only revelation but also 
creation and redemption as happening 
to ourselves before we can understand 
them in the Bible. In our meeting with 
God in the daily events of life we ex- 
perience all three: knowledge of ow 
origin, awareness of His presence, and 
the touch of His saving hand in ow 
darkest hour.?® 

Buber’s attitude toward Jewish law 
grows out of his conception of revela 
tion and is only comprehensible in terms 
of that conception. We shall be bette: 
able to understand this attitude, how- 
ever, if we go back to the last of his 
“Talks on Judaism” in which he con- 
trasts the false desire for security of the 
dogmatists of the law with the “holy in- 
security” of the truly religious man who 
does not divorce his action from his in- 
tention. Dogmas and precepts, he writes, 
are only the changing products of the 
attempts of the human spirit to fix the 
working of the absolute which it exper- 





16 Moses, p. 130; Israel and the World, pp. 
94f., 98-102. 
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iences in a symbolic order of the know- 
able and the do-able. The primary real- 
ity is the action of the absolute on the 
human spirit. Religious truth, therefore, 
is vital rather than conceptual. It can 
only be intimated in words and can first 
be satisfactorily proclaimed only by be- 
ing confirmed in the life of a man, in 
the life of a community. Each religious- 
ly-creative age is only a stage of religious 
truth, for, in distinction from philosoph- 
ic truth, it is no tenet but a way, no 
thesis but a process—a creative answer 
to the Absolute. | 

This process is obstructed, writes Bu- 
ber, by those who demand obedience to 
all the commandments of the Jewish 
law without actually believing that law 
to be directly revealed by God. ‘To obey 
the Mizwot without this basic feeling 
means to abandon both them and once- 
self to an autonomous ethic. The rela- 
tion to the Absolute is a relation of 
the whole man, undivided in mind and 
soul, To cut off the actions that express 
this relation from the affirmation of the 
whole human mind means to profane 
them. The image of man toward which 
we strive is one in which conviction 
and will, personality and its deed are 
one and indivisible.!* 

The dogmaticians of the law reply to 
Buber that spirit remains a shadow and 
command an empty shell if one does not 
lend them life and consciousness from 
the fountain of Jewish tradition. Other- 
wise, they say, your direction will be self- 
will and arbitrariness rather than what 
is necessary. How can you decide be- 
tween that part of God’s word which 
appears to you fresh and applicable and 
that which appears to you old and worn 
out? Buber answers this challenge in 





17 Buber, Reden uber das Judentum, 1923, 
“Cheruth”, 1919, pp. 202-209, 217-224. 
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terms of one of the central and most 
persistent concept of his thought—the 
“holy insecurity” which makes one will- 
ing to risk oneself ever again without 


hoping to find once for all a secure 
truth. 


O you secure and safe ones who 
hide yourselves behind the defense 
works of the law so that you will 
not have to look into God's abyss! 
Yes, you have secure ground under 
your feet while we hang suspended, 
looking out over the endless deeps. 
But we would not exchange our 
dizzy insecurity and our poverty for 
your security and abundance. For 
to you God is one who created once 
and not again; but to us God is he 
who “renews the work of creation 
every day’. To you God is one who 
revealed himself once and no more; 
but to us he speaks out of the burn- 
ing thorn-bush of the present... in 
the revelation of our innermost 
hearts—greater than words. 

We know of his will only the eter- 
nal; the temporal we must com- 
mand for ourselves, ourselves im- 
print his wordless bidding ever 
anew in the stuff of reality... In 
genuine life between men the new 
world will reveal itself to us. First 
we must act, then we shall receive: 
from out of our own deed." 


Although Buber would certainly not 
speak in just these terms if he were to 
write on this subject today, a statement 
in Israel and Palestine, one of his most 
recent books, indicates that there is a 
significant continuity between his pres- 
ent attitude and these early essays. To 
Buber, Zionism represents the opportun- 
ity of the people to continue its ancient 
existence on the land which has been 
interrupted by the yenerations of exile. 
This implies that Jewish existence in 





18 Ibid., “Der Heilige Weg,” 1919, pp. 65-71, 
My translation. 
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the diaspora from the time of the exile 
to the present cannot be understood as 
Judaism in the full sense of the term. 
The religious observances developed in 
the exile have the character, in Buber’s 
opinion, of conserving what was real- 
ized in the Jewish state before the exile. 
Following Moses Hess, Buber holds that 
the spirit of the old Jewish institutions 
which is preserved by these observances 
will have the power to create new laws 
in accordance with the needs of the time 
and the people once it is able to develop 
freely again on the soil of Palestine, and 
he regrets that there has been no pro- 
gress in this direction.’ 

Buber’s position on the law has been 
interpreted by many, such as the Or- 
thodox leader Jacob Rosenheim, as a 
dangerous glorification of subjective feel 
ing at the expense of the objective con 
tent of actions.*° This criticism reveals 
a total misunderstanding of Buber’s dia- 
logical philosophy which posits the meet- 
ing of I and Thou as a narrow ridge 
between the abysses of objectivism on 
the one side and subjectivism on the 
other. Arthur Cohen's recent article in 
Judaism on Buber’s view of revelation 
and law shows how pervasive this mis- 
understanding may be even in a think- 
er who regards the “relational event’ in 
which man confronts the reality of God 
as “the center of any genuine religious 
experience” and as “a fundamental 
structure which contemporary Jewish 
thought must reperceive and empha- 
size’’. In Cohen's treatment, “revelation” 
is taken as the objective—‘‘the act of God 
whereby He has disclosed the way and 
destiny of Israel’—meeting, and the “I- 





19 Jsrael and Palestine, p. 122 


20 Beitvrage zur Orientierung im Judischen 
Geistesleben der Gegenwart, 1920, pp. 10, 19-23, 


27ff. 


Thou” relation, as the subjective—‘the 
act of man whereby that destiny and 
its divine source are drawn into the in 
ner life of the individual.” This objec 
tive revelation is identified with the tem 
poral, in contrast to Buber’s understand 
ing of this latter relation as a meeting 
of the temporal I and the eternal Thou 
To protect the eternal revelation from 
being relativized by the temporal, reve 
lation, says Cohen, must be distinguish 
ed from the I-Thou relation as being 
something which somehow comes to man 
quite apart from his relation to God 
“The revelation cannot, as revelatior 


be diagrammed in relational 


LeETIns 
“Revelation is the call to meeting, but 
it is not identical with the meeting it 


sell.” 


in this scheme not real entering into 


Man's response to Cod becomes 


relation but subjective “apprehension 
of an objective truth, and the objectified 
law becomes more important than the 
relation with God itsell: * Lhe torm of 
revelation, the Presence of God, may a 
tually be of less 


pressing importance 


than the assessment and appropriation 
Thus de 
spite his assertion that he accepts the 
“I-Thou” philosophy, Cohen ends by 


subordinating “I-Thou” to “I-It,” the 


ol His objec tive disclosures.”*! 


direct, reciprocal dialogue with God to 
the secure and “objective” truth of the 
subject-object relationship. 


Another not infrequent misundet 
standing of Buber’s attitude toward the 
law is the belief that it is in reality a 
form of antinomianism. Buber is him 
self aware of the danger that his teach 
ing, like any other that stresses personal 


responsibility, will be misused by irre 





21 Arthur A. Cohen, “Revelation and Law 


Reflections on Martin Buber’s Views on Hala 
khah,” Judaism, Vol. I, No. 3 July 1952, 
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sponsible people as a justification ol 


thei irresponsibility, Here, as in the 
rest of his thought, Buber is pointing 
to the narrow ridge between two abysses, 
and here as elsewhere those who think 


exclusively in terms of Either-Or find 


it very dithcult to tollow him. What Bu- 
ber is really stressing is the danger ol 


antic pated ovje cuuhcation the dan- 


ger ol preventing the personal renewal 
ol tie 


forah, or inmstructiion, when it 


becomes objectuuhed and rigid as it In 
evitably must.** Personal responsibility 
is as lar trom lawlessness on the one 
side as it is trom rigidified tormal law 
on the otnel 

lhe distinctuuon between antuinomian 
ist all personal PespOonsiDilily is an CX 
tremely important one lor Buber, and 
it 1s One to which he has devoted a great 
aucai OL ALLCnUOol 1 i history ot anti- 
nomist sects and movements, he writes, 
shows clearly that the isolated divine 
ireedom abolishes itsell when it rebels 
avainst divine law Without law, that 
is, without any clear-cut and transmis 
sible line of demarcation between that 
which is pleasing to God and that which 
is displeasing to Him, there can be no 
historical continuity of divine rule upon 
earth.” Divine law, or theonomy, is not 
something which is merely imposed from 
without in contrast to a moral law orig 
inated from within. The reciprocity be- 
tween man and God implies that the 
divine law must be freely apprehended 
by one’s own act. “In theonomy the di- 
vine law seeks for your own.’** Buber 
has always been concerned with the pro- 
per alternation between form and spirit, 

22 hFrom a statement made by Prot. Buber at 


small discussion group in New York City, De« 
ember 1951 


23 Moses, p I87f.; Eclipse of God, “Religion 


and Ethics 


man, p. 129! 


transiation by Maurice 5S. Fried 


and this has in part determined his at- 
titude toward the law. But he has never 
turned this dialectic into a radical dual- 
ism as do the antinomians who claim 
that the law as such displaces freedom 
and the spirit and therefore ought to 
be replaced by them. 


The true argument of the rebellion 
is that in the world of the law what 
has been inspired always becomes 
emptied of the spirit, but that in 
this state it continues to maintain 
its claim of full inspiration; or, in 
other words, that the living element 
always dies off but that thereafte: 
what is left continues to rule over 
living men. And the true conclu- 
sion is that the law must again and 
again immerse itself in the consum- 
ing and purilying fire of the spirit, 
in order to renew itself and anew 
refine the genuine substance out ol! 
the dross olf what has become false.** 


Franz Rosenzweig has written the best- 
known and most persuasive criticism of 
Buber’s position on the law. In “Die 
Bauleute’” Rosenzweig makes clear that 
his support of the law is based upon the 
covenant that God has made, not with 
our fathers, “but with us, us, these here 
today, us all, the living’. The content 
of the teaching must be transformed 
into the power of our actions; general 
law must become personal command. 
Ihe selection of that part of the Law 
which the individual shall perform is 
an entirely individual one since it de- 
pends not upon the will but upon what 
one is able to do. This selection cannot 
err for it is based upon obedience of 


the whole person rather than arbitrary 
choice.*5 





24 Moses, p- 188. 


25 Rosenzweig, Kleinere Schriften, 1937, “Die 
Bauleute, ‘Uber das Gesetz,, An Martin Buber,” 
pp 109-117, 120. 
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Following Rosenzweig’s essay, one 
might ask why Buber cannot accept the 
law as an “I” which, like the whole of 
the Jewish teaching, can be turned into 
a “Thou.” Why can he not content him- 
self, like the Hasidim, with insisting on 
the fullness of inner intention without 
questioning the received outer form? 
That there may, in fact, be some am- 
biguity in Buber’s position is suggested 
by the sentence, ‘““The Law put on the 
soul and the soul can never again be 
understood outside of the Law; yet the 
soul itself is not of the Law.” The only 
way to make this statement understand- 
able is to assume that Buber is speak- 
ing of the essential soul of Judaism 
which, though not separate from its out- 
er form in its historical manifestation, 
is yet other than it. This assumption is 
supported by what immediately precedes 
and follows: 


The soul of Judaism is pre-Sinaitic; 
it is the soul which approached Si- 
nai and there received what it did 
receive If one wishes to speak of 
the soul of Judaism, one must con- 
sider all the transformation it un- 
derwent through the ages till this 
very day; but one must never forget 
that in every one of its stages the 
soul has remained the same, and 
gone on in the same way.*® 


In his reply to “Die Bauleute” Buber 
makes a distinction between revelation 
and the giving of the law which Rosen- 
zweig has failed to make: “I do not be- 
lieve that revelation is ever lawgiving, 
and in the fact that lawgiving always 
comes out of it, I see the fact of human 
opposition, the fact of man.” Rosenzweig 
recognizes the importance of making the 
law one’s own, but he affirms the whole 





26 Israel and the World, “The Two Foci of 
the Jewish Soul,” p. 28f. 


of the law to be divine prior to this per- 
sonal appropriation while Buber can- 
not. Rosenzweig accepts the command 
as from God and leaves open the ques- 
tion of whether the individual can ful- 
fill it whereas Buber remains close to 
the dialogue and makes the real ques- 
tion whether it really is a command of 
God to oneself. To Buber the law can- 
not be accepted unless it is believed in, 
and it cannot be believed in as some- 
thing general or universal but only as 
an embodiment of a real address by God 
to particular individuals. ‘The question 
that Buber feels he must ask is, “Is that 
said to me, really to me?” On the basis 
of this question he can at times join 
himself to the Israel to whom this law 
is addressed and many times not. “And 
if I could with undivided heart name 
anything mitzwa in my own life, it is 
just this, that I thus do and thus leave 
undone.’’*? Rosenzweig wished to induce 
as such. This is a false analogy, Buber 
Buber to accept the law as a universal 
because he had accepted the teaching 
points out, for one is not responsible 
for one’s experience while one is re- 
sponsible for one’s action. 


I am responsible for that which I 
do and leave undone in another 
way than for that which I learn and 
leave unlearned. The distinction be- 
tween revelation and teaching (hu- 
man teaching) is therefore no thorn 
and no trial for me, but that be- 
tween revelation and law (human 
law) is both.*§ 


Buber writes to Rosenzweig that he 
respects the belief of others in the law, 





27 Martin Buber, “Offenbarung und Gesetz” 
(From letters to Franz Rosenzweig), Almanach 
des Schocken Verlags aud das Jahr 5697, 1936- 
37, pp. 149-153, my translation. 

“8 /ibid., p. 153., my translation. Cf. Rosen- 
zweig's Briefe, p. 503ff. 
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but that he cannot comprehend it.*? 
From this statement one who knows Bu- 
ber’s thought might infer that Buber 
would class the acceptance of the whole 
of the law as divine as being in some 
measure pistis—‘faith in a proposition” 
—as opposed to emunah—that faith as 
trust which Buber feels to be the es- 
sence of Biblical Judaism. This infer- 
ence is confirmed by his discussion of 
the law in Two Types of Faith: 


The Torah of God is understood as 
God’s instruction in His way and 
therefore not as a separate objec- 
tivum. It includes laws, and laws 
are indeed its most vigorous objec- 
tivizations, but the Torah itself is 
essentially not law. A vestige of the 
actual speaking always adheres to 
the commanding word, the direct- 
ing voice is always present or at 
least its sound is heard 


fading 
away.*? 


Without the transformation of Torah 


into a separate objectivum, the personal 
appropriation of the law would not be 
seen by Buber’s critics as the subjective 
apprehension of an objective reality. 
Buber recognizes the tendency toward 
the objectivizing of the Torah as gain- 
ing ground in Israel from the very be- 
ginning. This process continues until the 
conception of the Torah becomes static 
and narrow and is blended with that of 
law. The Torah is then regarded as a 
possession of Israel, and this “tends ef- 





29“Offenbarung und Gesetz,” p. 150f. 
80 Two Types of Faith, p. 57. 


fectively to supplant the vital contact 
with the ever-living revelation and in- 
struction”. But the actuality of faith 
again and again liberates the living idea. 
“This inner dialectic of Having and Be- 
ing is the main moving force in the 
spiritual history of Israel.” 


For the actuality of the faith of Bi- 
blical and _ post-Biblical Judaism, 
and also for the Jesus of the Serman 
on the Mount, fulfilment of the To- 
rah means to extend the hearing of 
the Word to the whole dimension 
of human existence. This demand 
made it necessary to struggle against 
a withering or hardening, which 
knew of no other fulfilment than 
the carrying out of rules, and so 
made the Torah in fact into a ‘law’ 
which a person had merely to ad- 
here to as such, rather than to com- 
prehend its truth with every effort 
of the soul and then to realize it.*' 


To Buber, in sum, the “law” is a part 
of the dialogical meeting between man 
and God and can only be accepted by 
each individual to the extent that it 
has become real to him through that 
meeting. Before we dismiss Buber’s at- 
titude toward the law as outside of “nor- 
mative” Judaism, we might do well to 
consider whether the understanding of 
revelation on which this attitude is based 
is not closer to the true “norm” and 
essence of Judaism than the objectified 
body of commandments, with or with- 
out inner intention (kavanah), that is 
ordinarily taken as the “norm”. 





81 Ibid., p. 58. 











FREUD'S JEWISHNESS 
AND HIS PSYCHOANALYSIS 


DAVID BAKAN 


A T this late date, it is probably banal 


to talk of Freud as one of the great- 
est geniuses of our age. That Freud was 
a genius has been said any number ol 
times, and in any number of ways. His 
impact on our modes of thought and 


modes of life has tremendous. 


been 
What started out seemingly as an effort 
to cure some people of their ailments, 
where their ailments stubbornly resist- 
ed other forms of treatment, has grown 
into an important and essential set of 
concepts in our whole world-view. Even 
Freud's critics have absorbed some of 
his notions. 

Throughout the whole context of o« 
cupations and preoccupations of this 
man there was a theme that arose ove 
and over again. This was the simple fact 
that Freud was a Jew. A feature basic 
to psychoanalytic thinking is to face rath- 
er than avoid, to behold rather than re- 
press. Whereas for a Jewish intellectual 
who deals with more circumscribed sub- 
ject matter, the problem of being Jew- 
ish may be successfully, and perhaps 
wisely, circumvented—though even that 


Dr. David Bakan is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Missouri. Arti- 
cles from his pen have appeared in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, Psychological Re- 
view and Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al 


cohol. 


is doubtful—this is definitely not the 
case with a Jewish psychoanalyst. 

In his Autobiography, a. document 
which is, for the most part, relatively 
impersonal, Freud laconically says, “My 
parents were Jews, and I have remain- 
ed a Jew myself.” But Freud was ambi- 
valent with respect to his Jewishness; 
and precisely the coexistence in him of 
both pride in and resentment of his 
Jewishness played a significant role in 
the development of psychoanalysis. The 
statement quoted does not, as one might 
ordinarily express the fact, say “I am a 
Jew.”” He first tells us that he is a Jew 
by virtue of circumstances beyond his 
control, i.e., his parents were Jews. Then 
he suggests that he had a choice with 
respect to “remaining” or not remain- 
ing a jew. 

The problem of “remaining” a Jew 
was a real one to the Jews of Vienna 
in Freud’s time. There was a great deal 
of anti-Semitism in that city. Jews were 
discriminated against widely, particular- 
ly as regards admitting them to posi- 
tions of prestige or influence. At the 
same time there was a kind of open in- 
vitation to Jews to enter the Catholic 
Church that bore the strong suggestion 
that the barriers would then be removed. 

We have an interesting statement of 


Freud's attitude on this question of con- 


version from a conversation reported by 
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Max Graf, who writes, “When my son 
was born, | wondered whether I should 
not remove him from the prevailing an- 
ti-semitic hatred, which at that time was 
preached in Vienna by a very popular 
man, Doctor Lueger. I was not certain 
whether it would not be better to have 
my son brought up in the Christian 
faith. Freud advised me not to do this. 
‘If you do not let your son grow up as 
a Jew,’ he said, ‘you will deprive him 
of those sources of energy which cannot 
be replaced by anything else. He will 
have to struggle as a Jew, and you ought 
to develop in him all the energy he will 
need for that struggle. Do not deprive 
him of that advantage.’ ”! 

The ambivalence that Freud felt to- 
ward his Jewishness may be characteriz- 
ed as follows. On the one hand, he saw 
his Jewishness as the source of his ener- 
gy and his ability to stand alone in the 
face of opposition, his “independence of 
judgment.” The unhampered quality of 
his thought processes and his fundamen- 
tal security in the face of all overt inse 
curity, he attributed to his Jewishness. 
On the other hand, he resented his Jew- 
ishness for the suffering and frustration 
it caused him. 

He once remarked that “perhaps it is 
not purely fortuitous that the first ad- 
vocate of psychoanalysis has been a 
lew.” One of the more revealing docu- 
ments that we have on Freud's attitude 
is an address that he wrote for delivery 
at the B'nai 
(published in 


B'rith house in Vienna 

Commentary, March, 
1948). In it he tells how he had been 
made to feel “like a man outlawed, shun- 
ned by everyone,” and how, in his long- 
ing for friendship, he turned to the 


Jews of the B'nai B'rith and found it. 





1 Reminiscences of Professor Sigmund Freud, 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1942, Vol. 11, pp. 465- 
176. 


He indicates that in spite of his religious 
and nationalistic doubts, there re- 
mained enough other things to make the 
attraction of Judaism and Jews irresist- 
able—many dark emotional forces, all 
the more potent for being so hard to 
grasp in words, as well as the clear con- 
sciousness of an inner identity, the inti- 
macy that comes from the same psychic 
structure (die Heimlichkeit der gleichen 
seelschen Konstruktion). And to that 
was soon added the insight that it was 
my Jewish nature alone that I had to 
thank for two characteristics that proved 
indispensable to me in my life’s diff- 
cult course. Because I was a Jew I found 
myself free from many prejudices that 
hampered others in the use of their in- 
tellects; and as a Jew I was prepared to 
take my place on the side of the oppo- 
sition and renounce being on good terms 
with the ‘compact majority.’ ” 
Together with this warm sentiment 
and joy in being Jewish, Freud also felt 
that part of the antipathy to the accept- 
ance of his ideas, and the failure: to 
provide him with an official teaching 
post, was due to his being Jewish. This 
is in part manifested by Freud's beha- 
vior toward Jung. In 1910 Freud put his 
support behind Jung for the permanent 
presidency of the International Psycho- 
analytic Association in spite of a tremen- 
dous amount of opposition. Jung, as is 
well known, was an anti-Semite before 
Freud met him, and became more bla- 
tantly anti-Semitic afterwards. 
Freud, an astute observer of human be- 
ings, nevertheless permitted his wishes 
to becloud his vision. “He 


years 


seemed 
prepared to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with me, and to give up, for my 


sake, certain race prejudices which he 


had so far permitted himself to in- 
dulge.” (The History of the Psychoanal- 
ytic Movement.) A meeting was held by 
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those who were opposed to the election 
of Jung; Freud angrily appeared on the 
scene and said, ““Most of you are Jews, 
and therefore you are incompetent to 
win friends for the new teaching. Jews 
must be content with the modest role 
of preparing the ground. It is absolute- 
ly essential that I should form ties in 
the world of general science. I am get- 
ting on in years, and am weary of be- 
ing perpetually attacked. We are all in 
danger.” 

On the more personal side, we have 
an interesting article by Immanuel Ve- 
likovsky? in which the attempt is made 
to apply the lessons of psychoanalytic 
dream-interpretation to Freud’s own 
dreams as reported by himself. Velikov- 
sky concludes that behind all of Freud's 
inne 


dreams was “his struggle for 


unhampered advancement” centered 
around the sense that this was hamper- 
ed because he was a Jew. 

Still on the personal side, but with- 
out engaging in dream interpretation, 
there is another facet of Freud’s per- 
sonality that calls for interpretation. 
Without in any way commenting upon 
the validity of his position, it can be 
said that Freud was “obsessional,” and 
that this obsession was sex. This raises 
an interesting technical problem. If it 
was sex that was the primary repressed 
material, how was it possible for him 
to entertain notions and ideas about sex 
as consciously and as easily as he did? 
The answer, we believe, is to be found 
in Freud’s own views concerning the na- 
ture of an obsession. An obsession has 
as its major purpose the pre-empting of 
the conscious mind in order to keep 
other material from entering it. On this 
assumption, we suggest that Freud was 
obsessed with sex because he wanted to 





2“The Dreams Freud Dreamed,” Psychoanal- 
ylic Review, 1941, b. 28, pp. 487-511. 


keep other things from entering his con 
sciousness. 

What were these other things? Fo: 
the “dark 
(which he could bring himself to talk 


Freud emotional forces’ 
about on his 70th birthday) pertained to 
Judaism and to achievement. As a tur 
ther bit of evidence on this point, we can 
bring to bear the “resistance” which 
Freud manifested toward Adler and Ad 
ler’s notions, Adler had advanced the no- 
tion that it was not sex, but rather the 
urge to power, achievement, and super- 
iority that was both the major motiva 
tion and the central problem. Freud 
launched a violent polemic against Ad- 
ler, accusing him of “striving for 
place in the sun”. The length, anger and 
vituperativeness of this polemic against 
Adler’s stand—in the light of Freud's 
wn teaching—is evidence that Adler's 
notions and his personality had touched 
ff something that Freud was struggling 
to keep unconscious, which was his ow1 
‘striving for a place in the sun” and 
the hindrance to it he associated with 
his Jewishness. 

One of the major keys to the unde: 
standing of this aspect of Freud’s per- 
sonality is to be found in his writings 
on Moses, an essay entitled The Moses 
of Michelangelo and the book Moses 
and Monotheism. The figure of Moses 
is, in Freud’s thinking, the central sym- 
bol of Judaism. 

We may well ask why the image of 
Moses was so insistent and so “personal” 
to Freud. We may well wonder about 
his evident desire to hide his identity 
with respect to the Moses writings (since 
he published The Moses of Michelangelo 
anonymously, and The Moses and Mono- 
theism only with trepidation after orig- 
inally deciding against publication) . 

The Jew, symbolically, is the bearei 
and transmitter of the Law, the restrain 
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ing force upon the Id impulses. The 
jews received the Law from Moses, the 
Law-Giver, and transmitted it, or im- 
posed it upon, the world. Hanns Sachs, 
in Freud, Master and Friend, says: “It 
is as if Freud walked intuitively and un- 
knowingly in the footsteps of his ances- 
tors, and followed one of the oldest Jew- 
ish traditions: this is the belief that all 
lews, born and unborn alike, were pres- 
ent on Mount Sinai and have there 
taken on themselves ‘the yoke of the 
Law.” This, then, we will take as one 
of the basic conceptions that Freud had 
of Judaism: that the role of the Jew is 
that of transmitting and symbolizing the 
ioral force. 


At the same time there is evidence 
vhich indicates that the source of anti- 
Semitism springs from the resentment 
wainst this restraining moral force. ‘To 
show that the Jew is immoral, and to 
destroy him, is the object of the anti- 
Semite. For in this way it is possible to 
throw off the “yoke” of morality which, 
wresumably, the Jews had imposed. This 
hesis concerning the basis for anti-Sem1- 
tism has been advanced by Henry Loe 
blowitz-Leonard.? In Freud’s writings, 
there is an identification of God, Moses, 
super-ego, morality and restraint. If we 
assume, as we have reason to believe, 
that Freud was, in some sense, aware ol 
this dynamic of anti-Semitism, it is pos 
sible to get a new slant on psychoanal 
VSIS, 

One of the essential features of the 
psychoanalytic method is that it seeks to 
demolish the potency of the super-ego 
—the seat and source of morality in the 
individual’s psyche—and all that is im- 
plied and connoted by that term. It may 
be suggested that Freud was attempting 





8 The Jew As Symbol, Psychoanalytic Quar- 
erly, 1947, V. 16, pp. 33-38. 


~* 


thereby to ward off the anti-Semite, to 
“win friends” among the non-Jews. In 
Moses and Monotheism he advances the 
thesis that Moses, the Law-Giver, was not 
«1 Jew himself. Therefore resentment of 
the “‘yoke” of morality should not be 
directed against the Jew. 

l'urthermore, there is enough in the 
writings of Freud, as has been noted by 
some of his critics, to provide an in- 
dividual with license to engage in im- 
morality, to throw off the “yoke of the 
Law,’ for anyone who wants to find it. 
He “remained,” as he put it, “a Jew,” 
but attempted, as a Jew, to remove from 
himself the most dangerous aspect of be- 
ing a Jew, i.e. being a symbol of moral- 
ity. In an important sense, only by be- 
ing Jewish, by being a Moses-surrogate, 
by being a father-figure, by being sym- 
bolic of the super-ego, was it possible 
lor him to “rescind” the earlier decision 
of the Law, the decision of the historic- 
al super-ego, and thus reduce the inten- 
sity of anti-Semitism, 

Freud's sense of guilt with respect to 
what may be called his Jewish heresy, 
i.e. heresy against the moral tradition 
of the Jews, is clearly evident in his de- 
sire to hide his identity by publishing 
his essay, The Moses of Michelangelo 
anonymously, and by the following quo- 
tation from the paper itself: “No piece 
of statuary has ever made a stronger im- 
pression on me than this. How often 
have 1 mounted the steep steps of the 
unlovely Corso Cavour to the lonely 
place where the deserted church stands 
and have essayed to support the angry 
scorn of the hero’s glance! Sometimes I 
have crept cautiously out of the half- 
gloom of the interior as though I my- 
sel{ belonged to the mob upon whom 
his eye is turned—the mob which can 
hold fast no conviction, which has nei- 
ther faith nor patience and which re- 
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joices when it has regained its illusory 
idols.” 

An important symbol for Freud was 
the image of the Devil, with whom, at 
least metaphorically, Freud sometimes 
identified himself. He was fascinated by 
Anatole France’s The Revolt of the An- 
gels, particularly by the figure of Satan 
and the likeness of Satan to God. Once, 
in discussing a painting of a devil and 
a saint, Freud identified himself with 
the devil, comparing his role in develop- 
ing psychoanalysis with the work of the 
devil. He was extremely fond of, and 
often referred to, Goethe's Faust, in 
which a man makes a contract with the 
devil in order to win insight. Of The 
Interpretation of Dreams Freud wrote 
“insight such as this falls to one’s lot 
but once in a lifetime.” But this “in- 
sight” bears the motto “Flectere ts ne- 
queo Superos, Acheronta movebo.” (Il 
I cannot influence the Gods above, | will 
Hell.) Of this 


Freud says, “The epigraph on the title 


move the dwellers ofl 


page of this volume indicates the tradi 
tion to which I prefer to ally myself in 
my conception of the dream.” The image 
of Jew-as-devil is an old one, and a 
cording to Joshua Trachtenberg* enters 
basically into current anti-Semitic feel- 
ing. Freud could, perhaps because of his 
impeccable public morality, tolerate the 
notion that he was a devil down at bot- 
tom, and proceed to undermine what 
he understood to be the basis for the 
morality of the contemporary world, the 
teaching of Moses. 

We are thus brought to Freud's final 
“epistle’, Moses and Monotheism. The 
book is the culmination of the struggle 
of a lifetime. It is perhaps one of the 
most fabulous books that has ever been 





4 The Devil and the Jews, 1943, New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 


written. It is, perhaps, Freud's only real 
autobiography. Because he wrote it at 
the end of his life it was released, as 
he says, “With the audacity of one who 
has little or nothing to lose 

This last of Freud's books has been 
dismissed even by those who are sympa 
thetic to the psychoanalytic movement. 
At first glance the book impresses one, 
in many of its aspects, as stupid, se 
nile and unscholarly. Its arguments are 
weak. Points are made with little evi 
dence to support them. Where evidence 
is cited, it is often very questionable 
Facts of history that any cons ientious 
scholar would regard as accidental o1 
Other tacts 
which would weaken Freud's argument 


secondary are magnified. 
are ignored. In short, it is by any of 
the usual criteria, a bad book. Some ol 
the critics have simply set it down as 
being the work of a senile old man, and 
have implied that respect to Freud's ge 
But- 
as Freud himself has taught us—imagi 


nius is best paid by ignoring it. 


native productions have both a “mani 
fest’ and a “latent” content. 

On the manifest level the book is not 
to be taken seriously; and there are in 
dications within the book that suggest 
that Freud himself may not have been 
interested in having the manifest con 
tent of the book taken seriously. He tells 
the reader that he is an old man, and 
that old men lose their creative facul 
ties. He even goes to the trouble of ar 
guing this point with George Bernard 
Shaw, who maintained a contrary view 
The book has a surface tone of mock 
seriousness which, in a cynical world, 
been 


could well have 


designed to 
create disrespect for at least its mani- 
lest content. It is like a joke of a kind 
which Freud’s Wit and its Relation to 
the Unconscious is full of, in which the 
humor consists in the taking seriously 
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of something which is manifestly stupid. 
It is like an individual making a con- 
fession—pressed by inner forces to make 
the confession—telling what he has to 
say so ridiculously that the listener will 
take it as a joke rather than a confes- 
sion. 

On the manifest level, Freud asserts 
that Moses was not a Jew, but an Egyp- 
tian. This Egyptian Moses was a follow- 
er of the Egyptian Aton religion, which 
was monotheistic. Following the death 
of Amenhotep IV (ikhnaton) , monothe 
ism's major protagonist, Egypt saw a re 
version to older forms of religion. The 
Egyptian Moses was an adherent of the 
\ton religion. He sought for a group 
of people to lead in the ways of the 
new religion and found the Jews. Moses 
led then out of Egypt and gave then 
this new religion, monotheisitc and mor- 
al. Subsequently Moses was killed by the 
Jews. As a consequence they developed 
strong feelings of guilt, and this guilt 
has been genetically transmitted to all 
lews thereafter. Christianity developed 
is an expiation for the killing of Moses, 
the Father. In Christianity we have the 
Father-killer, 
thereby making it possible for all the 


sacrifice of the Son, the 


brothers” to engage in symbolic expia- 
tion. The basis for the contemporary 
character of the Jew lies in two char. 
acteristics, in having been “‘chosen,”’ and 
in the guilt for having killed Moses. 
The book, following the general pat- 
tern of psychoanalysis, is essentially ‘‘de- 
molition.” It is demolitional in that it 
attempts to strike at the prevailing psy- 
chological state of affairs by striking at 
its historic foundations, real or imagin- 
ed. The work strikes at the heart of 
Judaism as Freud understood it, at the 
image of Moses, the Law-Giver. It is de- 
molitionial in the sense of what the psy- 
choanalysts call a “thought murder”, It 
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plays fast and loose with texts, and 
Freud himself says in the book that “the 
distortion of a text is not unlike a mur- 
der’. Moses is the cornerstone of Juda- 
ism and Freud proceeds to have a fan- 
tasy of his murder. However, when he 
murders Moses, he constructs another 
fantasy to take the edge off his guilt: 
Moses was not a Jew, but a Gentile; 
and at that, an Egyptian, the classical 
enemy of the Jew. He resolves his own 
guilt for (killing 


Moses) by asserting that Moses was not 


rejecting Judaism 
a Jew in the first place. 
Freud was extremely preoccupied with 
the Oedipus myth, and made it, as we 
know, one of the cornerstones of his 
work. in this myth the son kills the fa- 
ther, but does not know that it is his 
father whom he is killing. \t is rather 
interesting that Freud generally “‘repress- 
es” this aspect of the myth when he 
discusses the Oedipus myth and the Oe- 
lipus complex. Freud participates in this 
aspect of the myth when he makes the 
“father,” Moses, a person who is not his 
real father. He commits an inversion of 
the very same kind that he has taught 


us to understand 


when he says that 
“Moses was an Egyptian whom people 
needed to make into a Jew.” What Freud 
is really saying is that Moses was a Jew 
whom he needs to make into an Egyp- 
fran. 

Essentially what is achieved is the dis- 
sociation of Moses, ‘The Law-Giver, from 
Moses, the Jew. It was the “thou shalt 
not...” aspect of Judaism which prev- 
ented Freud from “making friends” with 
the Gentiles. On the one hand, as a Jew, 
he could “rescind” the Law. On the oth- 
er hand, it was only by an historic im- 
position by a Gentile that the Jews ever 
became associated with the Law. 

Furthermore, he might have said, it 
was the Jews who performed a service 
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for the world by killing Moses; and i 
they bear the guilt for having done this, 
the Gentile world should be grateful to 
them for having committed this odious 
and necessary task; and grateful to them 
for having slain, by means of the psy 
choanalytic method, the ghost of Moses 
that still walks. 

When Freud places emphasis on the 
genetic transmission of acquired psy 
hological characteristics he is claiming 
i great deal for his position On th 


yne hand, if genetic transmission is so 


ritical, he is distinctly dissociated trom 


Moses, who, genetically, was a Gentil 


On the other hand, it provid s him with 


a kind of preordained grace which u 


Christian does not have. By placing en 
phasis on the condition of birth he de 
fines a Jew as being a Jew only by vir- 
tue of his genetic heritage. The ‘chosen 
ness” of the Jew is something intrinsi 
It is something that Freud himself had, 
and had in such a fashion that Chri: 
tians did not. He was the member o 


n hereditary aristocracy which has pla‘ 


d what Freud once called the ys 
randiose role” of engaging in 
truggle against divinity.” The lew t 


major role in this traged 
essence of tragedy is r 
vith the dramatist and spectator takin; 


des with the rebel’. 
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HERE pores God dwell? This was 
W the question with which the Rab- 
bi of Kotzk surprised a number of learn- 
ed men who happened tc be visiting 
him. They laughed at him: “What a 
thing to ask? Is it not written “The 
whole world is full of His glory?” Then 
he answered his own question: “God 
dwells wherever man lets Him in”. 

God's glory does indeed fill the world, 
and the Rabbi of Kotzk did not mean 
to deny it. But just as the radiance of 
the sun, reaching everywhere, can be 
closed off by the palm of a fragile hand 
before the face, so can the glory of God 
be shut out by the fragile will of mor- 
tal man. God constantly pursues man, 
seeking him in all places, at all times, 
vearning to enter his life. And yet, in 
the weakness of folly, man flees Him 
“down the nights and down the days, 
down the arches of the years; down the 
labyrinthine ways’! of his own mind. 
God wants to enter our lives, but time 
and again we shut Him out, closing the 
door to the divine. 

Through the ages, God has pursued 
after man, sometimes drawing close, but 
more often than not forbidden to enter 


1 Francis Thompson, The Hound of Heaven. 
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by the obstacles man, himself, had set 
in the way: paganism, materialism, hu- 
manism — all have played their his- 
torical role. In our own time, we, too, 
have erected barriers to God. Our in- 
fatuation with the amazing achieve- 
ments of natural science led many to 
conclude that only that which could be 
seen, touched or measured existed. And 
since God could not be placed in a test 
tube or rendered visible by a micros- 
cope, He was thought to be a fantasy, 
bred as the product of primitive man’s 
imagination. With the recent break- 
down of scientific utopianism, however, 
such misconceptions have diminished. 
But another barrier to God has been 
raised, stronger than the first, which is 
particularly prevalent among intellec- 
tuals, who are exposed to the regnant 
rationalism which still rules at centers 
of higher learning—the tendency to 
think of God as a hypothesis or con- 
cept. God, they assert, exists in this lat- 
ter sense; He is no fantasy, but He exists 
only in a remote sort of way. He is the 
God of Aristotle, the prime mover, who 
created the world, gave it a push and 
then let it spin on, not caring where 
it went or what happened to its crea- 
tures. To the philosopher, God may be 
necessary as a supposition or even a 
process and is fit securely into the pig: 
eon-hole of some well-reasoned system, 
but whatever His role may be, He is 
surely not a God who wishes to enter 
the life of man. 
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“The God of the philosophers is all 
indifference, too sublime to possess a 
heart or to cast a glance at our world. 
His wisdom consists in being consciout 
of Himself and oblivious to the world. 
In contrast, the God of the prophets 1s 
all concern, too merciful to remain 
aloof to his creation. He not only rules 
the world in the majesty of His might: 
He is personally concerned and even 
stirred by the conduct and fate of man. 
‘His mercy is upon all His work.’ 

Pascal sewed into the lining of the 
coat that he wore until the day of his 
death, a scrap of paper upon which 
were written the words: “Not the God 
of the philosophers, but the God ol 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob’’. Not the re- 
mote, aloof God of the philosophers, 
who is but a concept or a process and 
cares little for the concerns of man, but 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
the God of the Bible, the God who re- 
veals His will, who hears our prayers, 
the God who 
has mercy for those in need and com 


who shares our suffering, 


passion for those in privation, the God 
who searches after the righteous people 
and seeks the righteous man. We stand 
in need, not of the God of the philos- 
ophers but of the God of our fathers 
who pursues us “down the nights and 
down the days, down the arches of the 
years’’,® seeking to enter our hearts and 
souls and lives. 

There are three ways in which God 
enters the life of man which I shall at 
tempt to discuss: prayer, humility and 
compassion. 


Prayer is one of those things which 
stands on the heights of the world and 
at which men mock. How precious, how 





2A. Heschel, Man Is Not Alone, p. 244. 
8 Thompson, Op. Cit. 


sweet is prayer and how rarely is 1 
found. Its soft whisper is crushed by 
the thundering gallop of the herd in 
search olf powel and glory. Our lives 
are so filled with noise, confusion and 
excitement, that there is little room fon 
prayer. We are 


always in a hurry, 


though to be asked our destination 
might prove startling. Continually taken 
up with one thing or another, we areé 
almost afraid to be alone with ow 
selves. 

“And, behold, the Lord passed by, 
and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and broke in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord; but the Lord was not 
in the earthquake; and after the earth 
quake, a fire; but the Lord was not in 
the fire: and after the fire, a still, small, 
voice. And it was so, when Elijah heard 
it, that he wrapped his face in his 
mantle and went out and stood in the 
entrance of the cave.’’* 

All of us stand in the cave with Eh 
jah. We spend the many days of ou: 
years in that cave. It is our world. Some 
hear only the wind and the earth 
quake and the rending of rocks, while 
others have the discerning wisdom of! 
spirit which was the prophet’s. Prayer 
is a surrendering to the stillness that 
surrounds us, a withdrawal 


market 


from the 
place and a yielding to the 
quiet that is everywhere. For there is 
another world about and within each 
of us which we neither see nor touch; 
there is One who speaks to us constant 
ly, but it is in a tone barely audible, 
a still, small voice, and we must clea 
away the din of daily living and open 
our ears to hear it. 

Prayer is not a liturgical slot-machine 
into which we insert words of coin and 


expect miracles to jump forth at the 
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press of a lever. In Greek, to pray means 
to wish and in German, to beg, but this 
is not the central meaning of Jewish 
prayer. Nor is prayer simply a_ psycho- 
logical exercise in which one converses 
with his better self. Man cannot lift him- 
self by his own bootstraps. To say, I 
am getting better and better every day 
in every way, may be a clever trick but 
has nothing to do with prayer. ‘There 
are sO many misconceptions of praye1 
that we sometimes wonder why men 
pray at all. Perhans the best answer was 
given by William James. “We pray,” he 
said, “because we cannot help praying.” 

Prayer implies another dimension of 
reality, beyond the human, to which 
man attempts to relate himself. In prayer 
we open ourselves to God; we lower the 
barriers and let Him come into ow 
lives. In prayer, God enters the life of 
man. We do not know God in praye 
but we make ourselves known to Him. 
We do not discover Him, but expose 
ourselves to His constant yearning to 
be with us. “Thou shalt love the Lord 
try God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul and with all thy might and 
these 


words, which I 


command thee 
this day shall be upon thy heart (al 
I'vav’khah).”5 The verse does not say 
“in thy heart” (bil’vav’khah), said the 
Rabbi of Kotzk, as one might expect, 
for the heart of man is shut fast so that 
the word of God cannot enter and must 
remain suspended upon the heart of 
man. But there are holy hours, hours 
of prayer, when man surrenders himself 
to the stillness of the universe, and 
then the heart opens and God's words 
sink down deep into it. 

“As a tree torn from the soil, as a 
river separated from its source, the hu- 
man soul wanes when detached from 


5 Deut. 6:6. 


what is greater than itself.’"® Man is part 
beast and part angel. When he forgets 
the angel within him, the heavens above 
him, his spirit grows sick and weak. 
Man cannot live something 
more than man. “Prayer is our attach- 
ment to the utmost. Without God in 
sight we are like scattered rungs of a 


without 


broken ladder, ‘To pray is to become a 
ladder on which thoughts mount to 
God, to join the movement to Him 
which surges throughout the entire uni- 
verse.””? 

Prayer teaches us what to cherish. 
The mind of the man at prayer meets 
the imperishable ideals of our faith: 
peace and righteousness, mercy and holi- 
ness, justice and humility, love for the 
‘Torah, love for God and love for ow 
fellow man. In the midst of wordly 
when our thoughts are scattered 
and our wills often weak, the classic 
words of the Hebrew Siddur keep before 
our eyes what might so easily be forgot- 


ten. “That you go not about after youn 


living, 


own desires and your own fancies after 
which you go astray; that you remember 
and do all my commandments and be 
holy unto your God.’’> Prayers are sign- 
posts along the way, visible even in the 
fog, pointing the right direction and re- 
minding us what to remember. 

In prayer we find strength for life. 
Temptation and passion, as well as ir- 
ritation and torment, plague us con- 
stantly. Each day has its ordeals and at 
times we wonder if we shall survive 
them. Judge Harold Medina, in a recent 
speech, declared that his custom of daily 
prayer gave him the strength to carry on 
in such a remarkable fashion, through 





6A. Heschel, Prayer, 
Jan., 1945, p. 155. 

7 Ibid., p. 155. 

8 Numbers, 24:40. 
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the crushing pressures entailed in the 
trial of the eleven Communists. “‘I tell 
you, as I stand here, that my unguided 
will alone and such self-control as | pos- 
sess were unequal to the test. If ever a 
man felt the presence of someone be- 
side him, strengthening his will and 
giving him aid and comfort, it was I on 
those days. And so it was later, toward 
the end of August, when I finally leit 
the courtroom one day and went to lie 
down, I thought that perhaps I should 
never go back. But after ten or fifteen 
minutes, I was refreshed and I did go 
back: and I gained in strength from 
that moment to the end.’’® 

Perhaps the most difficult act to imi- 
tate is true prayer. For in prayer we 
learn to tell the truth. “The Lord does 
not see as man sees, for man looks on 
the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looks at the heart.”?° We cannot lie 
when speaking to God. Our pride, ow 
outward charm, our achievements, oul 
cleverness are all stripped from us when, 
naked in spirit, we stand before the 
Lord of all creation. Prayer without in- 
wardness is like the body without the 
soul. “My words fly up, my thoughts 
remain below.”!! It is not the words 
alone which are important but, even 
more, what is behind them, what lies 


beneath the words. “God desires the 


heart’’!? is the way the Talmud puts it. 
It is the inner feeling, the kavana, which 
God wants in our prayer, not the rote 
recital of memorized phrases. 

When we speak of Jewish contribu- 
tions to civilization, we usually mention 
Einstein’s theory of relativity or Freud’s 
theory of psychoanalysis while prayer is 





® Current Religious Thought, May, 1952. 
10 Sam. 1;16:7. 

11 Hamlet, 

12 Sanhedrin, 106b. 


rarely or never alluded to. And yet 
Western man, whatever his land and 
whatever his religion, has adopted the 
Jewish way of prayer. We have taught 
most of the world how to pray and 
should not forget it. The Church is but 
a copy of the Synagogue while its lit- 
urgy is largely patterned after ours, 
and the Psalms, in a thousand different 
languages, are the golden links in that 
great chain which binds man to God. 

A Gentile scholar, G. 


vivid testimony to the glory of our books 


Biddle, gives 


of prayer. “When we come to view the 
half-dozen or so great liturgies of the 
world, purely as religious documents and 
to weigh their value as devotional clas 
sics, the incomparable superiority of 
the Jewish convincingly appears... Cer- 
tainly the Jew has cause to thank God 
and his 


fathers before him for the 


noblest liturgy the annals of faith can 
show.” 

These are words of Jewish prayer: 

A prayer before going on a journey. 

“May it be thy will, O Lord my God, 
to conduct me in peace, to uphold me 
in peace and to deliver me from every 
enemy and ambush by the way. Send a 
blessing upon the works of my hands 
and let me obtain grace, loving kind- 
ness and mercy in thine eyes and in the 
eyes of all who behold me. Blessed art 


thou, O Lord, who hearkenest 
prayer.” 


unto 


A private prayer of Rabbi Hiyya bai 
Abba. 

“Let our hearts be united in the fear 
of thy name; bring us near to what thou 


lovest; keep us far from what thou 
hatest.”’ 


A prayer of Rabbi Tanhum. 

“May it be thy will, O Lord our God 
and God of our fathers, that thou break, 
and cause to cease, the yoke of the evil 








i 
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yetzer in our hearts, for thou hast creat- 
ed us to do thy will, and we are bound 
to do thy will: thou desirest it, and we 
desire it, and what prevents us? The 
dough in the leaven (i.e. the evil yet- 
zer). It is revealed and known before 
thee that we have not within us the 
strength to resist it: therefore may it 
be thy will to cause it to cease from us, 
and to crush it; and then we will do 
thy will with a perfect heart.” 


Rabbi Pedat’s prayer. 

“May it be thy will, O Lord my God 
and God of my fathers, that no hatred 
against any man come into our hearts, 
and no hatred against us come into the 
hearts of any man, and may none be 
jealous of us, and may we not be jealous 
of any; and may thy Law be our labow 
all the days of our lives, and may ou 


words be as supplications before thee.” 


And yet, despite all the poems we 
write and all the songs we sing, praye! 
is no cure-all. It takes us from the noise 
of the world into the stillness of the 
soul, not that we may escape the world in 
some mountain retreat or island mon- 
astery, but to return us into the world 
to do our task there. Moses had to ex 
perience the shepherd’s solitude in the 
land of Midian, where God found him 
at the burning bush, before he could 
know how to lead his people out of 
Egypt. So it is with all of us. Prayer 
removes us from the market-place of life 
only to heal us, to wash us clean, to pu- 
rify us, to strengthen us, and then to 
send us back to the crossroads of crea- 
tion so that we may live out the dreamis 
of prayer. “It is like a beam thrown 
from a flashlight before us into the dark- 
ness. It is in this light that we, who 
grope, stumble and climb, discovei 
where we stand, what surrounds us and 
the course we should choose. Praye1 
makes visible the right, and reveals the 


hampering and the false. In its radiance 
we behold the worth of our efforts, the 
range of our hopes, and the meaning of 
our deeds.”’!% 


If prayer is the way God enters oun 
life, in terms of man’s relation to heaven, 
then humility is the way He enters oun 
life in terms of man’s relation to him 


self. 


Lhe discovery ol the “sell”’ 1S modern 


psychology’s claim to fame. ‘The great 
popularity ol this “science’, in all its 
aspects, stems primarily from the realiza- 
tion that many of man’s problems art 
not due to external causes, such as 
earthquakes, or soil erosion, or forest 
fires, terrible as they may be, but to in 
ternal causes of which man himself is 
the source. Not only how to live with 
the Asiatics or how to live with the 
gadgets of science, but perhaps even 
more important, how to live with one’s 
self, with that obstinate, elusive, eve: 


present fellow we call the ego. 


It is said of Disraeli that he was a sellf- 
made man who worshipped his creator. 
Power not only lends to corruption, as 
Lord Actor put it, but it, likewise, leads 
to pride—the pride of the general over 
his soldiers, the employer over his em- 
ployees, the teacher over his students, 
the father over his children. If we exam- 
ine the records of the divorce cases which 
are swamping our courts, we find that 
while some of them are clearly unavoida- 
ble, many are simply the result of two 
egos which could not learn to live togeth- 
er. Likewise, if we try to understand the 
conflicts which arise, from time to time, 
between political leaders, economists o1 
even physicists, there is always, to be 


sure, some valid ground for disagree- 


13 A. Heschel, Op. Cit., p. 157. 
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ment whether it be a question of isola- 


tionism, Marxism or nucleai 


physics. 
But is it only that? Is there not also 
embedded somewhere in the complex 
fabric of human conflict, no matter what 
the level of that conflict be or how 
objective the issue seems at first glance, 
the pride of the one man struggling 
with the pride of the other? We can- 
not escape from the human situation. 
How to live with ourselves is the prob- 
lem. 

The coat of pride, furthermore, has 
many colors. There is overweening con 
ceit, pretentious opinion, garish glitter, 
punctilious mummery, pernicious jeal 
ousy. There is even—most dangerous of 
all—the pious gray of false humility. 
“The Devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility”." 


Ihe problem of pride is an ancient 
as well as a central problem in_ Juda- 
ism. Nothing is condemned so repeated 
ly and so emphatically as the sin ol 
pride. ““The proud man’s sin is as if 
he had committed every kind of un 
chastity. It is as if he had denied God. 
Pride 


proud man deserves to be cut down as 


is equivalent to idolatry. The 


one cuts down a symbol of idolatry. 
Over such a one the Shekhinah laments 
and God declares, “He and I cannot 
dwell in the world together’.'® Concern- 
ing the verse in Scripture: “I stood be- 
tween Rabbi Mi- 
khal of Zlotchov said “the I, the ego, 


the Lord and you”. 


stands between God and ourselves.” It is 
our own self which blocks God out of 
our life, our own “Il” which forms an 
impenetrable wall, a crust of ego which 
gradually winds itself around us, envel- 
oping us, blinding us to all but our 





14 Coleridge, The Devil’s Thoughts 
15 Sotah, 4b-5a 


own interests, our own desires and clos- 
ing off the stream of light which God 
sheds for our sake. 

Nor can this wall be broken down so 
easily or so completely. Before the Baal 
Shem died, his disciples asked how they 
should know who was to be their lead- 
er in his stead. He told them to go and 
ask how pride could be cured. Who- 
ever would tell them a permanent way, 
they would know was not the man. Ihe 
struggle with pride is a constant strug- 
gle, one which we carry on every day 
of our life and from which no man, 
rich or poor, learned or ignorant, maste1 
or slave, is every completely free. “Van- 
ity is so anchored in the heart of man”, 
said Pascal, “that a soldier's servant, a 
cook, a porter, brags and wishes to have 
his admirers. Even philosophers wish 
for them. Those who write against it 
want to have the glory of having writ- 
ten well; and those who read it desire 
the glory of having read it. 1, who wrote 
this, have perhaps this desire, and, per- 
haps those who will read it.’’!® 

[here is only one way of dealing with 
the ego and that is through the realiza 
tion that man ts not alone in the world, 
that there is a “holy dimension”! of 
all reality which pervades the universe 
and transcends it; that man is not his 
own master, but the servant of the Lord. 
To realize that there is a God in the 
world is a shattering experience in the 
life of man, exploding his ego in the 
tremendous apprehension of the divine, 
filling him with shame and the discovery 
of his The prophet Isaiah 
discloses how God entered his life when 


littleness. 


he was in the Temple in Jerusalem. “In 
the year King Uzziah died, I saw the 
Lord sitting upon a throne high and 





16 Pascal, Pens¢es, p, 56, 
17 A. Heschel, Man Is not Alone, p. 237. 
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lifted up and his train filled the temple. 
Above him stood the angels And one 

called to the other and said: 

‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; 
The whole earth is full of His glory . 

Then said I: 

Woe is me; for I am undone; 

Because I am a man of unclean lips 

And I dwell in the midst of a people 
of unclean lips; 


For mine eyes have seen the King’’!* 


When God enters the life of man, he 
becomes aware ol a higher authority, of 
interests beyond his own, of ideals that 
surpass his own self. A sense of awe 
and reverence settles upon such a man 
and then his ani turns to ayin, his pride 
becomes humility. His self is attached 
to a higher Sell. Neither praise not 
scorn have effect now. The ego is no 
longer the center of his life, but God 
becomes the center, and he understands 
that life is not for the sake of acquiring 
possessions for himself, nor for the sake 
of seeking power over others, but that 
ile is for the sake of God, that we are 
not autonomous rulers of our own king- 
doms, but servants of the Lord, children 
of the most High, created by him with 
a spirit and placed upon earth that we 
might serve Him through our deeds of 
love. How do we know if a man fulfills 
the verse “I shall set the Lord before me 
at all times’’,’® asked a Jewish scholar? 
if he displays humility.*° In other words, 
humility is the mark by which the man 
who dwells in God's presence can be 
recognized. Humility, then, is the high- 
est virtue of religion. 

“Ever let a man be humble in Torah 
and good works, humble with his par- 





8 Isaiah, 6:1-5. 
18 Psalms 16:8. 


20 Jacob Emden, Perush al Aboth 4:4. 
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ents, teacher and wife, with his chil- 
dren, with bis household, with his kins- 
folk near and far, even with the heath 
en in the street, so that he becomes be- 
loved on high and desired on earth.’’*% 

In true greatness there is true humil 
ity and in true humility there is true 
greatness. When God enters, the ego be- 
comes nothing, but that nothing, that 
emptiness, is, in a sense, everything. 

It is not enough, however, to read 
about humility. To understand humility 
and to don the softness of its garment, 
one must have walked at the side of a 
humble man—if only for a moment. To 
have had a humble teacher, a humble 
parent, a humble servant is a blessing 
we often fail to appreciate until years 
have passed and the depth of experience 
which breeds wisdom opens our heavy 
eyes to the treasure we once possessed 
For the humble man, no matter what 
else he may be, is a precious creature, 
the true nobility of humankind. In his 
presence we feel a purity of purpose, a 
sincerity of speech and a clearness of 
action which invites confidence and 
trust. Here is one with whom the She 


khinah is not ashamed to dwell. 


And is this not what we look for in 
seeking friendship, one who wants oul 
companionship, not for the sake of ul- 
terior motives which corrode the link 
of unity, but for what we are in our 
selves? Clearly, what we seek in others 
and, therefore, in ourselves as well, is 
humility. It is not easily found in this 
confused and harassed world of ours, 
but it is, nonetheless, worth the seeking. 
For humility is not a kind of weakness, 
as some are prone to believe, whereby 
one is stepped on and pushed around. 
It is not the lack of something, but the 
presence of something; not weakness 





20a Tanna de be Eliyahu, p. 78. 
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but a strength in that which is highe 
than the self. 

When Alexander the Great had re 
turned from his many victories over the 
nations, he called all of his army to- 
gether, according to legend, and de- 
clared in a mighty voice, “now that we 
have conquered all the earth, let us pre- 
pare to do battle with yet a greater foe 

ourselves”. Each of us possesses an ego 
ind each of us is engaged in a constant 
battle, not only an outer battle with the 
world, but an inner battle as well. It 
is by throwing open the weighty doors 
of the spirit and letting God enter ow 
lives in the wonder of humility that we 
learn how to fight that battle and how 


to live with ourselves. 


i} prayer is the Way God enters oul 
life, in terms of man’s relation to heaven, 
ind humility is the way God enters our 
life, in terms of man’s relation to him- 
self, then compassion is the way he en 
ters our life, in terms of man’s relation 
to his fellow man. 

Just as prayer and humility are 
rare in our time, so is there little com 
passion in our world today. And no 
wonder, since this is what one of the 
most influential thinker of modern 
times has to say about it: “Pity is op- 
posed to the tonic passions which en- 
hance the energy of the feeling of life; 
its action is depression. A man loses 
power when he pities. On the whole, 
pity thwarts the law of development 
which is the law of selection. It pre- 
serves that which is ripe for death. It 
fights in favor of the disinherited and 
the condemned of life; thanks to a mul- 
titude of abortions of all kinds which 


it maintains in life, it lends life, itself, 


a sombre and questionable aspect. Noth- 


ing is more unhealthy, in the midst of 


an unhealthy modernity, than pity ’*! 
Earlier in the same work, Nietzsche 
sheds tears of grief over the beautiful 
“blond beasts” (his phrase) of Germany, 
whom religion had caged in and per. 
verted by the subversive doctrine of 
compassion. 

Nietzsche has had his way. Compas- 
sion was removed from that blond teu- 
tonic beast and the world has been abl 
to view it in all its ghastly beauty. The 
rise of Nazism was, in no small part, due 
to taking this philosophe and othe 
like him*? seriously. We have seen re 
vealed in all its naked fury the wicked 
ness which lies chained in the dark 
depths of every human breast. 

Compassion shuns our world. ‘her 
has been so much cruelty, so much suf 
fering that the senses have become dull 
ed, so much spilled blood that the 
no longer frightens us, so many rotted 
bodies that the stench no longer sickens 
us. The festering hand of moral lepros) 
has touched us as well. 

lo see this most clearly we neca nol 
turn to weighty philosophical volumes, 
or momentous questions of national in 
terest, but to the little things of life 
our own Individual lives. Do we resist 
the temptation to insult? Do we forgive 
a wrong? Do we treat rich and poor 
alike? ‘hese questions are partial an- 
swers. Compassion is not only for great 
issues, but for small ones as well, and in 
both respects the world and we have 
grown callous, dangerously so. 

God enters the life of man in com- 
passion. When man receives the bounty 


of God's love, he cannot use it simply 


“1 Nietzsche, J /ic fwitight of thie God p. 
15, translated by A. Ludov. 


22 George Bernard Shaw stated that, “Con 


passion is the fellow-feeling of the un 
Maxims for Revolutionists 
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PRAYER, HUMILITY 


to fill the pool of his own soul, nor Is 
it sufficient to express it in prayer, fon 
hidden in God's love of man is God's 
love for all men. And so it ts that the 
man who feels God's love for him, feels 
also God's love for other men and he 
too participates in that love. It is this 
love of man for his fellow man, which 
is God's love for all men, that we call 


compassion. 


Compassion means, first of all, the rec- 
enition of the others’ existence, the 
realization that there are othe people, 
who have the same desires, dreams and 
pains as we. But compassion is much 
more than mere recognition olf ow 


neighbor. it is an attitude to him, a go- 


& 


; 


ne out of ourselves toward him, to meet 


~ j 


him, to embrace him, to love him, “Am 
| my brother's keeper”, was ¢ ain’s ques- 
tion and the implicit answer 1s, “yes, 
vou are’. One of the first lessons in the 
Bible, then, is that every man 1s oul 
yrother and we are his keeper. All men 
are somehow bound together in an ete! 
nal bond of life and death. ‘““Thou shalt 
ove thy neighbor as thyselt’” is the clas- 
sic statement of the Bible. But what 
does it mean to love our neighbor? Rab- 
bi Moshe Leib otf Sasov tells us from 
an experience in his life. “How to love 
men is something I learned from a peas- 
ant. He was sitting in an inn along 
with other peasants, drinking. For a 
long time he was silent as all the rest, 
but when he was moved by the wine, 
he asked one of the men seated beside 
him: “Tell me do you love me or don’t 
you love me?’ The other replied: ‘I love 
you very much.’ But the first peasant 
replied: ‘You say that you love me, but 
do you know what I need. If you really 
loved me, you would know.’ The other 
had not a word to say to this, and the 
peasant who had put the question fell 
silent again. To know the needs of men 


AND COMPASSION > 


and to bear the burden of tie ir sorrou 


that is the true love of man.” 

This, then, is the true meaning of com 
passion: to know the needs of men and 
to bear the burden of their sorrow, and 
this is the true way in which we love 
our neighbor, by knowing his need, by 
feeling his pain, by sharing his anguish, 
by bearing the burden of his sorrow, by 
pouring forth from our heart the love 
which God sends us. Only from such 
understanding and sympathy, from such 
compassion, can real help come. 

A Jewish saint was dissatisfied with 
himself because he had not yet overcome 
the “weakness” of loving his own chil 
dren more than others. A man came to 
the Baal Shem, complaining about his 
renegade son. Love him more, was the 
Baal Shem’s advice. 

We cannot all live on the spiritual 
heights of the Baal Shem or the Rabbi 
of Sasov, but compassion can become 
an attitude when God enters our lives 
The ‘Talmud characterizes Jews as Rach 
manin b’nai Rachmanim, compassionate 
one’s and the children of compassion 
ate ones. We are taught that the great 
name ol the Lord signifies compassion 
It is not an exaggeration to say that one 
of the few remaining distinctively Jew 
ish traits, despite our rapid assimilation, 
is compassion. To some extent, we still 
feel it, it has become embedded too 
deeply in the lives of our people to be 
lost in a few generations. Jews do re- 
spond to charitable needs with an ex 
traordinary measure of generosity. Some 
say that Jews are a solt-hearted people. 
If it be true, then it is one of the rarest 
of possessions in a century outstanding 
in its lack of compassion. 

The prayer of God Himself, the Tal- 
mud says, is a prayer for compassion: 
“May it be My will that My compassion 


may overcome Mine anger and that it 
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may prevail over My Justice, and that 
[ may deal with My children according 
to the attribute of compassion.. .”*%, 

Prayer, humility and compassion, 
these, then, are three ways in which God 
enters the life of man. In terms of man’s 
relation to heaven, He enters our lives 
in prayer; in terms of man’s relation to 
himself, in humility; in terms of man’s 
relation to his fellow man, in compas- 
sion. But these are not three lonely 
paths, each leading to a dead end. They 
are connected one to the other, for at 
the root of them all is God’s love for 
man, and this can be expressed in the 
following way: 

When God enters our lives, we are 
overwhelmed by the stream of his love, 
and our self-love, which is pride, gives 
way, making room for love for God, 
which is prayer. But our love for God, 
caused by the steady flow of God's love 
for us that we return,?4 cannot be con- 





283 Berakhot, 7a. 


24 That God's love for man precedes man’s 


love for God is clearly indicated in the Daily 
Prayer Book, Singer, pp. 47-8. 
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tained in the silver chalice of prayer, 
and so pours ove! into love for our fel- 
low man, which is compassion. 


The drama of our life intertwined 
with the life of God, receiving His love, 
sharing it and bestowing it upon oth- 
ers, 15S 


surely the most 


profound 


action of human existence, but for 


that love to enter us at all, we must 
first raise the many heavy barriers to 
our heart that we have so carefully erect- 
ed over the years, opening the doors of 
the spirit we have locked in the way 
of His entrance. He loves us and yearns 
to be with us, but must stand outside 
the windows of our lives ever peering 
at shades which are tightly drawn—until 
we act. That is why it is best to end 
this essay with what we began: 
The Rabbi of Kotzk surprised 
learned = friends 


with the question: 
Where does God dwell?, and had to an- 


swer his own query. 


“God dwells,” he replied, “whereve: 


man lets Him in”. 
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THE SWAN SONG OF POLISH JEWRY 


The Plays and Poems of Mattathias Shoham 


EISIG SILBERSCHLAG 


MMEDIATELY BEFORE its annihilation, 

Polish Jewry, in a final burst of crea- 
tive energy, produced a Hebrew play- 
wright and poet of uncommon stature. 
His name was Mattathias Moses Polaki- 
ewicz. In the very beginning of his litera- 
ry career he abandoned the family name, 
which was identical with the people of 
his country, for the pen-name Shoham— 
“a kind of gem, onyx or sardonyx’— 
which according to biblical tradition, 
adorned the garments of the High Priest 
and bore the names of the twelve tribes. 
It was a deliberate, calculated change. 
The man Polakiewicz dissociated him- 
self from the inhospitable and intoler- 
ant people of his native land and as- 
sumed a new identity which epitomized 
his personality: Shoham, a_ gemlike, 
pure, priestly consecration to the mean- 
ing and mystery of Israel, enshrined in 
the beginnings of history. 

He was born in 1893, at a time when 
the period of Haskalah was supplanted 
by a period of intense nationalism. Ju- 
dah Leb Gordon, the greatest poet of 
the Haskalah, was dead and so were the 
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ideals he represented: the dream of com- 
plete emancipation of Jewry and the 
fact of reckless relaxation of orthodoxy 
ended in an impasse of assimilation and 
conversion. Bialik, the inspired national- 
ist, became the prophet of the vita nuo- 
va, and Ahad-Haam the revered com- 
mentator on the spiritual values of Jew- 
ry. The segment of Jewish youth which 
did not join the ranks of the Russian 
revolutionaries followed them with an 
enthusiasm which bordered on worship. 

There was an inevitability about the 
intellectual and material preferences of 
the young Polakiewicz. Orphaned by 
father and mother in early childhood 
and educated by kindly relatives accord- 
ing to the traditional pattern, he de. 
veloped an excessive shyness and a com- 
pensatory love for books, beautiful sur- 
roundings, elegant clothes, and fine food. 
The Bible, that pure product of the 
East, which proved to be a source of 
intermittent inspiration and attraction 
to the choicest minds of the West, over- 
whelmed him to such an extent that it 
became the major spiritual experience 
in his life. It was the Bible which sup- 
plied him with the skeletal plots and 
ideas for his plays. And it was the Bible 
which gave valuable insights into the 
nature of Judaism, 


Though he attended neither gymna- 


sium nor university, he acquired a 
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knowledge of European literature with 
the zeal of the self-taught. Contact with 
books seems to have satisfied him more 
than contact with people. He was hap- 
piest when he could afford such leisure 
for meditation as he experienced after 
his marriage in 1915. When he had to 
gain his livelihood first as bank clerk, 
then as an instructor of Hebrew litera- 
ture at the Institute of Judaic Studies 
in his native Warsaw, he felt miserable, 
ill-at-ease, out-of-place. 

A prolonged visit to Palestine in 1930 
did not culminate, as he hoped, in per- 
manent renunciation of his native land 
He returned to Poland which was al- 
ready covered with a Nazi pall before 
it was finally ravished by the Nazi bar: 
barian. Though he died in 1937, two 
years before the actual invasion of Po 
land, he was one of the first writers in 
kurope to call attention to the Teu 
tonic menace. His timely warning fell 
on unheeding ears. 

In the brief span of eighteen years 
Shoham 


produced foul plays, a tew 


poems and a number of almost epigram 
matic essays. It is, quantitatively, a 
meagre output in this age of mass-pro 
duction. Yet, had he been granted a long 
er life, he would have published little 
more. For Shoham was a very slow, con- 
scientious worker who wrestled grimly 
and determinedly with the intractable 
material of words till he achieved what 
he considered a passable product. The 
result was not always satisfactory to his 
critics. There was, indeed, a lack of 
grace and melody in the music of his 
verse and verse-play. But few denied his 
lonely grandeur. For it was apparent, 
even to the obtuse that, in spite of the 
brevity of his literary life, he succeeded 
in elevating the Hebrew verse-play to 
heights which it attained neither before 
him nor after him. 


[he revival of the verse-play was by 
no means an isolated phenomenon in 
Hebrew literature. With the growing 
commercialization of the legitimate 
stage, the dominant poets ol England, 
France and Germany endeavored to res 
cue the noblest form of literature, the 
drama, from the clutches of vulgarity. 
Yeats, the spiritus rector of the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, created with th 
help of Japanese Noh plays which Er- 
nest Fenollosa and Ezra Pound brought 
to the attention of the English-speaking 
world, a form of drama which broke 
with the external paraphernalia of the 


stage and relied solely on poetic utter 


ance and imaginative impact. The 
Hawk's Well, Cavalry, The Dream- 
ing of the jones, The Only Jealousy 


of Emer, to mention but a few plays 
of Yeats, were consciously aristocratic, 
semi-religious, unrealistic, because “real 
ism is created for the common people 
and was always their peculiar delight, 
and it is the delight today of all those 
whose minds, educated alone by school 
masters and newspapers, are without the 
memory of beauty and emotional sub 
tlety.”” Eliot succeeded in reaching the 


intellectuals of Europe and America 
with his Murder in the Cathedral and 
The Cocktail Party 


Valery and the German 


while the French 
Rilke exper- 
imented with verse-plays though not to 
the extent that their English-speaking 
contemporaries did. 

There was, in this return to the orig- 
inal verse-form of the drama, an act ol 
protest and revolt against the dullness 
of the modern theater and a reassertion 
of its ancient value. Since the Hebrew 
theater, unencumbered by commercial- 
ism, was still in its infancy, Shoham had 
a distinct advantage over European and 
American 


playwrights. He hoped to 


launch it on a career of artistic auster- 
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ity and dedication. In this he failed: 
the foremost Hebrew theater of Pales- 
tine, Habimah, did not produce his 
plays during his lifetime. But he suc- 
ceeded in providing the future Hebrew 
theater with a genuinely artistic reper- 
toire. 

What distinguished Shoham from the 
facile falsifiers of history a la Emil Lud- 
wig was a genuine historical imagina- 
tion. With intuitive insight he recreat- 
ed ancient Semitic civilizations rathe1 
than characters, and placed the rich con- 
tributions of biblical Jewry in a new 
perspective. Like Saul ‘schernichowsky 
he endeavored to fathom the Canaanite 
and pre-Canaanite roots of the Jewish 
people and, again like his elder contem- 
porary, he was fascinated by the luxur- 
iant paganism of the East. But while 
the former bowed with naive admiration 
before Astarte, the Semitic Aphrodite, 
and before Tammuz, the Semitic Ado- 
nis, and before Apollo, the god of light 
and music and poetry, in protest against 
normative Judaism and in an effort to 
reconcile the vigorous aspects of pagan- 
ism and Judaism, Shoham stressed the 
contrapuntal discrepancies between the 
ancient civilizations of the East and the 
ancient civilizations of the Jews. While 
I'schernichowsky sought to bridge the 
gap between Sinai and Olympus, Sho- 
ham showed the incompatibility of ethi- 
cal monotheism and profligate polythe- 
ism: “His [Tschernichowsky’s] spirit ex- 
plores the vastnesses between the Her- 
mon and Olympus, and absorbs myster- 
iously-joined echoes of a_ pre-historic 
duet, joyous and sorrowful like the age 
of innocence itself He is the last 
among us who cannot agree to the fact 
that Sinai wedged itself in between them 
and separated them into two forces 
wrestling with obstinate determination: 
Israel and Greece.” 


The four verse-plays of Shoham, Jer- 
icho, Balaam, Tyre and _ Jerusalem, 
and Thou Shalt Not Make Gods 
Of Iron Unto Thyself, seem to have 
been written according to a preconceiv- 
ed plan: they are meant to illuminate 
the mystery of Israel. And it is the plan 
that saps their strength. Any problem 
play, for that matter, begins with a dis- 
advantage because the soul of the prob- 
lem is abstraction, and the soul of the 
play is concretion. The gods of the dra- 
ma, if there be such, exact punishment 
from dramatists a@ la thése, whether their 
name be Ibsen or Shaw or Shoham and 
age their characters prematurely. 

Our playwright lived with a tragic 
contradiction throughout his creative 
life. The ancient enemies of Israel at- 
tracted him with their sparkling vital- 
ity, and the genius of Israel seemed to 
impose upon him the inaudible com- 
mand of contempt for all the excesses 
they represented. ‘This may explain the 
fact that the pre-eminent characters in 
his plays, Rahab in Jericho, Balaam 
in Balaam, Jezebel in Tyre and Je- 
rusalem, and Hagar in Thou Shalt 
Not Make Gods Of Iron Unto Thyself, 
are either non-Jews or foes of Jews. Al- 
most all of them are women of great 
beauty, symbols of the fatal attraction 
of pagan civilization. 

In the very first play Jericho, Sho- 
ham introduces the central theme which 
appears in multiform variations in his 
other plays: the difference between the 
ancient Canaanite civilization and the 
emerging civilization of Israel. And in 
that play he also flaunts the appeal of 
paganism for the first time. Jericho, the 
city of gay temples and reckless debauch- 
eries, stands on the edge of doom. Ra- 
hab, its perfect symbol of laxity and las- 
civiousness, still stirs with uncontrolla- 


ble desire. Priests and officers yearn for 
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her in her presence and in her absence; 
the Hebrew spy, Achan, betrays his peo- 
ple for her sake. Sated with too much 
sensual adoration, she longs for the hero 
who would fight for her sake “with god 
and kin, with the whole world”. In the 
Hebrew man of the desert, Achan, she 
seems to sense the strong-armed miracle 
which she has sought all her life in vain. 
Unfortunately she finds him only to lose 
him irrevocably. The Jews ravage the 
city, Achan who has vainly struggled 
with his love is sentenced to death by 
the harsh priest and judge Phinehas, 
the hypocrite of the play whose zeal for 
God is a mere pretext for the acquisi 
tion of the beautiful Rahab as a cap- 
tive of war. It is in vain that the friends 
ol Moses, the Judges Eldad and Medad, 
seek to solten the sentence of Achan. 
Hyprocrisy gains the upper hand, the 
true spirit of the law of Moses is sac- 


ihed for the letter of the law: 


His word of fire froze in stony tablets. 


Ihe luxurious and soft metropolitan 
civilization on the one hand, the harsh 
zeal of desert tribesmen on the other 
hand: this is the dramatic contrast be- 
tween Israel and Canaan in its embryon- 
ic stage in Jericho. The youthful Sho- 
ham is still quite frank in his sympathy 
with the inimical force, in his exulta- 
tion of the pagan and refined beauty 
of Rahab. Even betrayal was not too 
heavy a price for such magnificence as 
the courtesan of Jericho. But Shoham 
was too much of a playwright to por- 
tray all Jews as desert barbarians. An- 
other spy, Othniel, and the two judges 
Eldad and Medad, seem to realize the 
implications of the law of Moses, the 
law of wise understanding and sympa- 
thetic kindness. But they are reduced 
to pointless ineffectuality: they are mi- 


nor characters on the periphery of the 
play. Their voice of compassion is 
drowned in the tumult of war, not un 
like the voice of pity, mingled with self 
pity of the courtesan for the ruined 
dovecote in the demolished temple of 


Astarte: 


Cedar-ceiled, seraphic stood your cote 
In the shrine of love where you were 
born. 
First-fruits of corn and lentils Canaan’s 
ladies, 
Bereft of fruit of body, brought you 
hither 
lo placate the implacable Astarte. 
Here incense-laden hands of courtesans 
Patted tenderly your purple crop 
Ihe goddess left, like you, this holy 
place 
We are her orphans in an abandoned 
nest, 
Captured by a strange, avenging God. 


Lhe mission of Moses was bastardized 
by a vengelul priest in Jericho. But 
in Balaam, the second play of Sho 
ham, Judaism was glorified through the 
father of prophecy. ‘This was accomplish 
ed by a subtle dramatic device. Instead 
of making Moses the central characte 
of the play, Shoham threw a sharp, clea 
light on Balaam, the antithesis of Moses 
This gentile prophet appears in a some- 
what different role than in the Bible. 
He is a renowned soothsayer who lives on 
the banks of Euphrates and reaches In- 
dia and Greece with his fame. Repre- 
sentatives of ancient civilization flock to 
him in search of a solution of the dark 
mysteries of life and return with dis- 
appointment because he is “the prince 
of curses and the prince of wrath”. His 
perpetual scowl is a source of torture 
to himself and to others. Like Moses he 
received his education in Egypt but un- 
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like Moses he knew no grace in his 
search for God. Envy, resentment and 
jealousy marred his life. 

Noaw, Balaam’s daughter, who is also 
endowed with the gift of prophecy, en- 
deavors to influence her father with ex- 
emplary sweetness and goodness. When 
the Hebrew spies, Phinehas and Zimri, 
come to him in the guise of messengers 
of Moab and Midian in order to wrest 
from him the magic blessing which is 
to prevent the bloodshed of the Jews 
and their enemies, Noaw realizes the 
import of their mission with her pro- 
phetic gift. But Balaam, who cannot ex- 
tricate himself from the overpowering 
passion of jealousy, suspects that out of 
fear and not out of a desire for peace, 
a wily Moses attempts to trick him with 
a treacherous embassy. And when he 
learns from his daughter that Zimri, the 
spy, and Kozbi, the Midianite princess, 
are in love, he decides to corrupt the 
leaders of Israel with the fatal daughters 
of Peor. The superior charms of the Ca- 
naanite women ease the task of Balaam 
considerably. The sensuous Phinehas ex- 
presses the attitude of most Jewish 
leaders of his time when he praises their 
beauty: 


Ihe vestals of Peor are soft; in temples 
Their bodies mellowed; how unlike the 
women 
Of Israel who knew the desert heat, 
Whose breasts have shriveled from long 
wanderings, 
Whose round and unanointed thighs 
have thinned 
And lost their smoothness under hairy 
cloaks 


Yet the old sorcerer is somehow prevent- 
ed from carrying out his diabolic plan. 
At the sight of the armies of Israel, “the 
pioneers of God to the desert of na- 


tions,” he changes, almost involuntarily, 
his curse into blessing. In a visionary 
trance, he compares the Jews to con- 
temporary and future nations: the form- 
er carry the torch of redemption, the 
latter grope in terror of war, in lust for 
loot, in hunger for blood. 

The sudden metamorphosis of Balaam 
has not been sufficiently motivated ei- 
ther in the Bible or in the play. An in- 
explicable insight, a mystical experience, 
inaccessible to cold logic and unplumb- 
ed in its depth, transformed the sorcere1 
into a prophet and facilitated the vic- 
tory of the Jews over Balak, king of 
Moab. Balaam himself succumbed to the 
sword of Phinehas who also killed Zim- 
ri. Kozbi, the Midianite princess, com- 
mitted suicide with the sword of Zimri 
which pierced her unloved lover Avi, son 
of Zur, prince of Midian. 

Ihe deaths which occur in the play 
with Elizabethan profusion cast a bloody 
shadow upon the main characters. Yet 
the plot in Jericho and in Balaam 
centers around the tender love of an Is- 
raelite for a foreign woman. And it is 
rather significant that in both plays the 
element of wrath yields to the element 
of kindness. Moses surrounds the daugh- 
ter of Balaam with pity and Phinehas 
with aversion. For Phinehas is merely 
the rigid follower of the prophet, blind 
to the inner struggles of the sorcerer and 
charitably blind to his own. short- 
comings. 

The antipathy of Shoham against 
Phinehas in Jericho and _ Balaam, 
unwarranted by the few biblical pas- 
sages which portray him as a fanatic 
of unquestionable integrity, may have 
been inspired by talmudic traditions. 
The maternal grandfather of Phinehas 
was supposed to have fattened calves for 
idolatrous purposes while he himself 
was depicted as a lecherous character, 
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despised by sages below and angels 
above. But he serves a higher purpose 
in spite of himself: he makes us realize 
the greatness of Moses and the people 
made in the image of Moses. 

The struggle between pagan laxity 
and Jewish asceticism is the central 
theme of Tyre and Jerusalem. In this 
play, Shoham reached the full maturity 
of his dramatic talent. His characters 
have at least attained tragic stature in 
the sense that an Oedipus or Antigone 
are tragic in their entrapment in a 
fatal concatenation and sequence ol 
events. His language has become an in- 
strument of strength and _ precision. 
Though the Bible remained his chiel 
source of word-material, he _ neither 
abused nor plagiarized its language: he 
simply transformed it in the spirit of 
Semitic syntax and invigorated it with 
his semantic sensitivity. From the Bible 
he also drew his chief characters—Jeze 
bel, Elijah and Elishah—and illumined 
them with unexpected and unsuspected 
traits. 

Jezebel is true to the type of woman 
which Shoham loved to portray in his 
plays. She is as attractive and as seduc- 
tive as Rahab or Kozbi. Like Rahab she 
longs for the unconquerable hero al- 
though, conscious of her feminine force, 
she rules the world of men with her 
imperious beauty. That unconquerable 
hero, that beloved enemy is Elijah who 
dares to spurn her virgin body on the 
day of her consecration to Astarte, the 
goddess of love: 


By my desecrated womb upon 

The day of dedication to Astarte 

1 have sworn revenge upon the prophet 
And his God till I erase my shame. 


These are the words of a pagan wom- 
an whose enemy is a member of an un- 


imaginable race. Desire and magic, sly 
ness and sweetness and, above all, the 
domineering self-assertion of a wounded 
queen are pitted in powerful array 
against the impervious might of Elijah: 


And all the flames of my full samme 

[ will kindle for him, ecstasy 
Of flesh which rises with the vintage, all 
My paints and perfumes, pride and ex 
pectation 
Of harvests of revenge I'll gather for 


him. 


She seduces Micah out of the band 
of prophets, Elishah out of her entow 
age of nobles, and Salu, the son of Na 
both, out of his environment. Even Jo 
ram, the son of the neighboring king 
of Judah, cannot resist the atmosphere 
olf debauchery which surrounds th 
queen like a seductive scent. Only Eli 


jah succeeds in from the 


temptations ol pleasure with the fanatic 


abstaining 


al zeal of an ascetic. Yet he arrives at 
the surprising conclusion that extrem 
ism: is not the road to national salva 
tion From 


temporary expedients fo 


the purification of the people, from 
threats of wrath and chastisement, the 
prophet must always revert to the pas 
sionate dissemination of love and lov 
ingkindness, If Jezebel personifies femi 
nine charm, Elijah represents spiritual 
charm. While she seduces men to the 
worship of physical love and its presid- 
ing goddess Astarte, he leads the people 
to the worship of an immaterial, spir- 
itualized deity. 

Elishah, the friend and lover of the 
queen, experiences a profound transfig- 
uration in the course of the play. The 


assasination of his relative, Naboth, 


opens his eyes to her trickeries and 
cruelties. Through association with Eli- 


jah, whom he was supposed to deliver 
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into her hands, he becomes impregnat- 
ed with the spirit of prophecy. And it 
is one of the ironies of the play that 
Elijah vanquishes her with the aid of 
Elishah. Her husband is a mere tool in 
the hands of the two historic architects 
of fate. He defends the temporal pre- 
rogatives and duties of royalty while Eli- 
jah sets the course of the Jewish mis- 
sion of peace and love on earth. 

With great dramatic power Shoham 
succeeded in contrasting the power ol 
royalty with the power of prophecy. In 
the period of Enlightenment Judah Leb 
Gordon touched upon the same prob- 
lem in a fine dramatic monologue “‘Ze- 
dekiah in Prison’. There the last king 
of Judah shows only contempt and an- 
ger for the prophet Jeremiah and his 
spiritualizing mission among the people. 
But Shoham’s Ahab shows understand- 
ing and appreciation for Elijah and his 
visionary interests in humanity. The dif- 
ference between two ways of lile ac- 
counts for the different treatment of the 
same theme: the disgust of the Haska- 
lah with the overintellectualization of 
Jewry, and the growing pride of the 
succeeding generation in the intellec- 
tual and spiritual achievements of Jew- 
ry. 

There is a minor character in the 
play, a gentile prophet by the name of 
Ahikar, who endeavors to reduce the 
contrast between Judaism and pagan- 
ism, and advises the queen to effect a 
marriage between Astarte and Jahve, 
and adopt a syncretistic faith which 
would neutralize the power of the In- 
visible Deity. But the attempted com- 
promise vanishes in victory for Elijah 
and in the consequent embarkation of 
Israel on a unique career of spiritual 
exaltation and physical privation. 

The historians who would question or 
repudiate details in the plays of Shoham 


oo) 


could not in the least detract from their 
artistic validity. Elijah may or may not 
have played the role which the play- 
wright assigned him in his play. But it 
is the consensus of scholarly opinion 
that a man or group of men of prophet- 
ic vision changed the pattern of Jewish 
history. Shoham simply focused the fate- 
ful change in tense situations and dra- 
matized it with the poetic power at his 
disposal. 

Ihe glory of the pagan world on the 
one hand and the grandeur of Israel on 
the other hand constitute the theme of 
published play Thou 
Shalt Not Make Gods Of Iron Unto 
Thyself. 
the Egyptian Hagar, possesses the great 
beauty of Rahab and Kozbi, and only 


a few of the wiles of Jezebel. The re- 


Shoham’'s last 


The central female character, 


presentative of Israel, Abraham, appears 
as a rich, peace-loving prince in the play. 
This is, in the case of Shoham, a new 
departure. In Jericho Achan succumb- 
ed to the charms of Canaanite civiliza- 
tion, in Balaam Zimri fell in love with 
Kozbi, in 


presentative of Israel abstained from the 


Tyre and Jerusalem the re- 


pleasures of the flesh in order to con- 
quer the temptation of pleasure. Only 
in Thou Shalt Not Make Gods Of Iron 
Unto Thyself Shoham dared to por- 
tray a man of civilized refinement as a 
representative of Israel. The kings of 
Canaan, Aram and Egypt intend to win 
him over to their little nostrums of se- 
paratist statesmanship but Abraham sa- 
crifices his loyalty to the land of his birth 
Aram, to the land of his sojourn Ca- 
naan, and to the land of his ally Egypt, 
on the altar of a higher loyalty to hu- 
manity. It is the dawn of allegiance of 
man to a world-state, composed of broth- 
erly units instead of warring tribes. 
The mystery of the stranger among 
nations assumes a new meaning in the 





play of Shoham. National ties have to 
be loosened, blood relationships have to 
be discarded, racial allegiance has to be 
denied because they tend to foster pa- 
rochial interests. Man owes a debt of 
brotherhood to the totality of men rath- 
er than to segments of humanity. No 
one is better qualified to represent this 
revolutionary concept in the history of 
the ideas than Abraham the voluntary 
exile and guest in a foreign environ- 
ment. It is only natural that his wife 
Sarah becomes the first convert to the 
new idea though she cannot wholly re- 
nounce her native country and the me- 
mories of her youth. 

Against the lofty conceptions of Abra- 
ham stands the youthful son of the king 
of the North, Gog, who only heeds 
the law of the God of iron and war, 
and the law of blood and race. These 
command ultimate spoliation of the 
neighbor and total destruction of the 
stranger, bloodshed as a supreme way 
of life, leading to more and more blood- 
shed. Gog, in short, is the true proto- 
type of the Nazi who dreams of wings 
of steel while Abraham is “the first rung 
on the ladder of redemption”, the man 
of spirit who imbues his household with 
a vision of peace. These two elemental 
forces, the Nazi concept of “culture” 
and the Hebrew aspiration ot a golden 
age, form an arc of unusual tension in 
the play. Between them stands the ge- 
nius of mediocrity Lot who differs toto 
coelo from both of them: he does not 
indulge in luxurious visions of the fu- 
ture but accepts the trifles of the day 
with becoming humility and satisfaction. 
Suffering humanity speaks through him 
when, caught in a vise of grandiose ri- 
valries, he realizes with dismay that the 
indifference of the ordinary man to abys- 
mal evil and to lofty aspirations ends 
in premature extinction: 
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I ceiled my house 

With hardy cypress wood to give it 
strength in drought 
And rain, I set my table in abundance 
and 
I judged with reasonable wisdom. I se- 
cured 

Grooms for my daughters. 


(To Abraham and Gog) 

Is this the fateful law of God 
That we should pay with death for your 
exalted plans, 
We-—the humble and the innocent in 
life. 


‘There is symbolic significance in the 
love of Gog for Sarah: the North is sway- 
ed by the powerful attraction of the 
East, struggles with its affections and 
even changes them into revulsion. But 
the friendly rivalry of Hagar and Abra- 
ham has historic rather than dramatic 
interest. The play is altogether too rich 
in conflicts which main 
issues and the leading characters. More- 


obscure the 


over, the timeliness of its appeal mars 
its ancient flavor. While the past suffers 
from the intrusion of the present, the 
present suffers from the intrusion of the 
past. Thus, dramatically, Thou Shalt 
Not Make Gods Of Iron Unto Thyself 
is weaker than the earlier plays. But the 
future historian of world literature will 
have to point to this play as one of the 
first, if not the first, important literary 
evaluation and condemnation of Na- 
zism. Though it was published in War- 
saw in 1937, it was written not only be- 
fore the rape of Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia but also before the civil war in 
Spain. 


The last two plays, Tyre and Jeru- 
salem and Thou Shalt Not Make Gods 
Of lron Unto Thyself, together with 
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the unpublished Jesus and Mary which 
seems to have been lost in War- 
saw during the Nazi occupation, were 
to form a dramatic trilogy with the ge- 
nius of Israel in its triple aspect as 
the true protagonist: the prophet in 
Tyre and Jerusalem, the patriarch in 
Thou Shalt Not Make Gods Of Iron 
Unto Thyself, the creator of religion 
in Jesus and Mary. The two parts ol 
the trilogy which have come down to 
posterity adumbrated a climax of dan- 
gerous possibilities. —Itwo contemporary 
Jewish novelists, Asch in The 
rene and Kabak in ZJn the Narrow 
Path (in Hebrew), stirred a hornet’s 
nest with their portrayal of the founder 
of Christianity. Whether Shoham suc- 


ceeded in his attempt will remain a sub- 


Naza- 


ject of tantalizing speculation for the 
lover of Hebrew literature. 

The dramatic work of Shoham may 
be regarded as a modern and original 
commentary on biblical Judaism. If the 
purpose of the historical play is to adapt 
the past to the present and to make 
the past serve the present, then the plays 
of Shoham have achieved their purpose 
with notable SUCCESS, Self-denial and sell- 
discipline which are the necessary pre- 
requisites of such a success, Shoham pos- 
sessed in bountiful measure. An almost 
sensual love for the past fired the verses 
of his plays as well as the verses of his 
lyrical poems which 
plays in miniature. 


were essentially 

One of his earliest poems, Shulamit, 
the first printed product of his pen, 
presents the eternal antinomy of youth 
and age. The young girl, sure of her 
powers of seduction, laughs at the long 


beard and the eager eyes of the power- 
tul king: 


Your sword is timid in the sight of my 


soft neck. 


Its naked glimmer shuns the glamor of 
my flesh. 
Between my breasts you sleep—a weak- 


ling and a coward. 
My hero is a child. 


These mocking verses represent an in- 
cipient play which detoured into a poem 
either because the youthful author felt 
that there was not enough dramatic sub- 
stance in them or because he preferred 
the leisurely movement of poetry, unfet- 
tered by exigencies of plot and mult- 
plicity of characters. A note of playful 
mockery runs from the beginning to the 
end of the poem which, in the very last 
lines, underscores the strength in the 
girl's weakness and the weakness in the 
king’s strength: 


You are strong and sturdy, I am weak, 
\ tender dove while you are the wild 

eagle. 
My boy believes he is the stalwart king 
Who treads in might and thunders his 


command. 
I listen: he 


is but a bov who seeks 


\ dream, a legend, or a mother’s wing 


East, perhaps the best achievement 
of Shoham in poetry, takes the form of 
a dramatic vision. The characters are 
not human beings but the great civil- 
izations of the East. One by one they 
emerge from the past with a wild beauty 
and an ancient glamor: Egypt, Babylo- 
nia, Persia, Judea. The poet succeeds in 
assembling the traditional foes of his 
people with a touching love because 
time healed the wounds of hate. And 
the yearning for eastern wisdom which 
was prevalent in Europe a generation 
ago contributed its share toward the 
strange evocations of the Hebrew poet. 
For imperial 


Germany's unsuccesful 


Drang nach Osten which culminated in 
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the defeat of 1918 changed into a cul- 
tural “push toward the East” in the 
twenties of this century. In Republican 
Germany and in other European coun- 
tries the stage was flooded with biblical 
plays while the mysteries of Buddhism, 
the verses of Tagore and the political 
essays of Gandhi were studied with an 
Anglo- 
important 
Eliot and Yeats 


almost sacred veneration. In 


Saxon countries the most 
poets of the period 
were profoundly affected by the recru- 
descence of the East in their work. ‘Thus 
Shoham’s interest in the East was but 
an aspect of a cultural trend which in 
fluenced Europe and America 


In East Shoham 


penned incidental 


verses on Palestine. But in Erez Yis 
rael he devoted pages ol great beauty 
to the land of his dreams. They were, 
unfortunately, marred by pages of empty 
rhetoric. Perhaps East drzined him of 
some reserves ol poetry. Uy oO} the Chal 
dees which 


succeeded East is simply 


a weaker edition of East and Ere 
Yisrael exceeds the boundaries of a ly 
rical poem. It is not only the longest 
poem Shoham ever wrote, it is also the 
richest in artificial idiom and imagery. 
The erotic passages in the poem are as 
powerful as in the plays. The compari- 
sons of Palestine to a virgin-mother are 
highly effective in their persuasive sug- 
gestiveness: 


My land, my virgin-mother! When for 
a while you wrinkled 

Your womb before me, wild and barren 
like your riven 10cks, 

I thought the splendid buds of you 
breasts withered 

In the sorrow of your virgin widowhvod. 
Suddenly you loved me and desired me 


—Vyour son 


Mirthfully and modestly, a bridal land, 
Pregnant with the scented spring and 

hiding 
Her pregnancy in her white almond 


sheen. 


Even into his description of places 
and landscapes Shoham injected an ero- 
tic tinge which only Ezekiel equaled in 
boldness. Thus he compared the moon 
and the lake of Galilee to a groom and 
bride: the moon “reclining on embroid 
ered clouds,” and the lake of Galilec 
lapping on “his thighs in strength and 
sweetness’. A storm on that historic lake 
evoked for him the vision of the god 
dess Astarte, and Jerusalem appears to 
him as “a little sister of the ancient 
queens’. Even Tel Aviv is a woman in 
toxicated with “the wine of her nup 
tials” and he banqueting clothes. And 
the covenant which the poet makes with 
the land of his heart's desire is a cove 


nant of betrothal: 


I will betroth thee unto me. my pionce! 


land, 
In love and blood and eternal lone 


ing 


Had Shoham heeded the sage advice 
ol Poe and been content with a hun 
dred verses, he would have created an 
immortal poem on Palestine. In its pres- 
ent form Erez Yisrael reads like a poet 
ical essay in praise of an ancient and 
renascent civilization. Only in a numbei 
of select passages has he succeeded in 
portraying the beauty of modern Pales 
tine as a symbolic parallel to the stark 
beauty of ancient Canaan. 


In one of the few essays which ap 
under the collective title To 
Scatter and to Winnow, Shoham prais- 
ed Bialik for “the echo of biblical vision 


peal ed 
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which flowed in his blood and in his 
poetry”. While this evaluation has du- 
bious critical value, it characterizes Sho- 
ham with a certain degree of exactitude. 
For he, with his fanatic sympathies and 
antipathies, was the closest approxima- 
tion to a biblical poet among modern 


Hebrew writers. If he was guilty of a 
luxuriant mode of expression, he was 
in harmony with the exuberant gaudi- 
ness of the East. He bridged the gap 
between ancient and modern Judaism, 
and demonstrated, in his own personal- 
ity, the continuity of Hebrew culture. 


IMMORTALITY 


“Benjamin the Shepherd doubled 
the loaf and said ” Talmud Be- 
rakhoth 40a. 


FRIEDA CLARK HYMAN 


if they had said Reb Hiyya 

Or in the name of his Father, Abba, 

Samuel had doubled the loaf 

Reciting the blessing for the miracle 

Of bread, it might not have quivered 

On the unmarked line, or even 

Reb Benjamin 

Uncatalogued by master 

Would have rested quietly between re- 
tort 


And recitation, 


But Benjamin the Shepherd 
Unlineaged, and for all we know 
Unschooled of Hillel 


(Never could he from the sheepfold 


Sit among the lords of Shammai) 
Trembles like a sudden stat 


Upon a sullen sky. 


As though upon the hewers of wood 
The weavers of cloth 

Wedged in stained walls 

Of sunlessness, wrestling 
Between stitch and splinter 
Bone and sinew of Law, 

A mountain wind had blown 
Piney and night-laden 

With stirring of sheep 
Conflict of flame 

And “Brich More Dehai Pitta’. 


“Blessed is the Master of this bread.” 








A RENEWED HALAKHAH 


SOLOMON SIMON 


os ESSENTIAL problem facing the 


modern Jew is the why and where- 
for of Judaism in the Diaspora. Neither 
Orthodoxy nor Reform Judaism has a 
satisfactory answer or solution, and sure 
ly none can be expected from the sec- 
ularists. 

Orthodoxy has actually lost all crea- 
tive power and finds itself in a difh 
cult position. It does not avail itself of 
the method of the Pharisees and of the 
Scribes. It does not try, as they did, to 
adapt Halakhah, the religious law, to 
the actualities of life. Contemporary 
spiritual leaders of Orthodoxy do not 
dare to alter the slightest iota of the 
law; they lack the courage to interpret 
the law. They do not even avail them 
selves of Midrash and Mishnah as fun 
damental principles for a new Hala- 
khah. They rely entirely on a closed le- 
gal system, on a Halakhah that has been 
frozen into inflexibility. 

And so there is confusion in the ranks 
of Orthodoxy. In theory, Orthodoxy in- 
sists upon the observance of the 615 
commandments. Actually, many customs, 
laws and commandments are ignored. 
Here are some examples: The prohibi- 
tion of the wearing of garments with 


—ee—————EEEEEEEEE———— ees 


Dr. SOLOMON Simon is a well known Yid- 
dish publicist, and is a frequent contributor 
to the Yiddish periodical press. His publica 
tions include Yidn Zvishn Felker (Jews Among 
The Nations). The present paper was trans 
lated from the Yiddish by Israel Knox. 


a mixed texture of wool and linen is 


seldom observed; the cutting of the 
beard and side-locks is hardly ever look- 
ed upon as a sin; the eating of non 
Jewish bread and the studying of non 
Jewish books are condoned. And this 
seems to be the attitude pertaining to 


governmental Orthodoxy has 


matters. 
done nothing at all to adapt Halakhah 
to the State ol Israel. It is clear now 
that Orthodoxy is, with a lew exce] 
tions, non-creative, lormalistic, stagnant, 
and can not capture the imagination ol! 
the people. Ot course, there is sufhcient 
strength in the old traditions to attract 
some of the younger folk and it holds 
a special appeal lor marginal Jews. [Thi 
however, is not the light of dawn but 
ot sunset, 

Reform Judaism has accomplished 
much, both in theory and practice. The 
rabbinate of the right wing of Reform 
— Conservative Judaism — has shown 
thoughtfulness and courage in facing 
some pressing problems and is unafraid 
of innovation. And yet, all the varieties 
of Reform are vitiated by one common 
defect; they are not motivated by a de- 
sire to deepen the God-concept but rath 
er are impelled by the practical wish 
lor an easy Judaism with a minimum 
of commitments. Reform is anxious to 
render Judaism convenient, respectable, 
and agreeable to our non-Jewish neigh 


bors. It is not wholly accidental that 


Reform, in all its shades, has remained 
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the Judaism of the well-to-do, of those 
whose position in society requires a re- 
spectable Judaism which will not ham- 
per them in their daily affairs. 

The Yiddish intellectuals discovered 
the wonders of the folk-language and 
fell in love with it and almost equated 
Jewishness with Yiddish as a language 
and a literature. The Yiddishists lived 
among the people, as an integral part 
of them, and that their 


agnosticism was constructive in its very 


were certain 


nature. They found inspiration in Eu- 
rope’s culture and brought it to the 
people and made their life finer and 
fuller. 

But the Yiddish secular intellectuals 
committed one major error. They did 
not strive to integrate all of Judaism 
into their thinking but remained con- 
tent with a supplementary Jewishness. 
They brushed aside Halakhah and re- 
jected the synagogue, the most impor- 
tant institution in Jewish life since the 
Babylonian exile. They fought for the 
right of agnosticism, for the right to re- 
linguish the basic principles of Juda- 
ism and yet be counted as Jews. As 
a substitute, they turned to the social 
struggle of the day and derived from 
it color and warmth, pathos and creativ- 
ity. They borrowed the ideals of the 
social struggle from the Europe of their 
day and employed its methods without 
the slightest attempt to adapt them to 
the traditions of historic Judaism as em- 
bodied in Halakhah. The demolition 
of ancient walls and the rebellion against 
tradition, with Yiddish and Hebrew as 
instruments, invigorated the 
folk and imbued 
idealism. 


common 
them with a fresh 

This, however, could last only as long 
as there was an integrated traditional 
Jewish life which might serve as a re- 
servoir for the 


Yiddishist secularists. 


And even before the First World War, 
there were already some among the Yid- 
dishists who sensed—as secularism began 
to spread rapidly among the people— 
that secularism and Jewishness do not 
go well together. 

It was Peretz, I believe, who was the 
first to seek a synthesis of Halakhah 
and secularism. He believed that a Jew- 
ish renaissance would lead to a renewal 
and a creative re-examination of the 
Jewishness that has roots in Halakhah. 
Essentially a story-teller, an imaginative 
writer, he did not go about this meth- 
odically but he did sense intuitively the 
tremendous importance of Halakhah. 
His series of short essays, Jn My Corner, 
are, from this point of view, still stimula- 
ting and can serve as signposts toward 
the revaluation of Halakhah-]ewishness.* 
David Einhorn’s and Menachem Borai- 
sho’s religious poems were the first in- 
dications of a Jewish-religious quest 
among the secularists. 

But it was just before the Second 
World War that there began to appear 
among the Yuiddishist-secularists, and 
among Jewish secularists in general, 
orientation to- 
ward, and interest in, a new approach 
to Judaism. There are a considerable 
number of Yiddish publicists who seek 
a synthesis of Judaism and secularism: 
David Einhorn, J. Babinsky, Abba Gor- 
din, B. Rivkin, A. Golomb, Chaim Lie- 
berman, Leibush Lehrer, Abraham Me- 
nes and Israel Yefroikin. They have all 
done important and useful work in pre- 
paring the ground so that secularist 
Jews may be attuned to a theoretical 
re-examination of Jewish values and, 
above all, may no longer be afraid of 
Jewish terminology and symbolism. 

Lieberman and Yefroikin and Babin- 


signs of a_ theoretical 





1See Peretz the Seeker by Solomon Simon, 
in Kultur un Derziung, November 1951. 
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sky, (the latter in part) have accepted 
Orthodoxy without reservations. As they 
see it, it is unnecessary to interpret, 
modify and adapt Jewish concepts and 
norms to the modern world-view. And 
thus they rule out any selection of mit- 
zvot maasyot. There must not be a cur- 
tailment of the “Thou shalts’; the 
whole of Halakhah is holy and invio- 
late. 

Abba Gordin insists upon emphasiz- 
ing Jewish ethics in everyday living. In 
his view, however, mitzvot maasyot are 
an impediment to ethics. In theory, he 
is profoundly Jewish. Actually, his line 
of thought carries with it great dangers. 
His general ethical view approximates 
that of the New Testament. Golomb 
makes out a case for integral Jewish- 
resembles that 
that his 
priori, not 


ness. His position 


of Orthodoxy in the sense 
integral Jewishness is a 


to be questioned, in no need of 
justification. Essentially, he is in agree- 
secularists who have 


ment with the 


turned to Orthodoxy, only he omits 
“fear of heaven’. Leibush Lehrer holds 
that secularism is altogether irrelevant 
to Judaism. Judaism is not inimical to 
this worldliness which is not the same 
as secularism. The distinctiveness of Ju- 
daism lies in its inclusiveness; it is co- 
extensive with the whole of life. Folk- 
tradition must constitute for us the mo- 
tivation of Jewishness. Such motivation 
does not exclude a selection of mitzvot. 
But if we use tradition as a criterion 
and signpost, this selection will never 
be too rapid and too radical. Einhorn 
is always ready to point out the super- 
iority of traditional Judaism as com- 
pared with all modern movements and 
ideologies. But he has no systematic 
Jewish philosophy of his own. Rivkin 
wanted to substitute Yiddish literature, 


which is by its nature, Agadah, “en- 


tertainment”’ for Halakhah. And like all 
secularists he shied away from a concrete 
Jewishness with imperatives, with mitz- 
vot maasyot. 

What all these writers? (except Me- 
nes in part) have in common is their 
failure to stress the Pharisaic con- 
ception of Judaism, that which iden- 
tifies Judaism with Halakhah. This lat- 
ter concept is fraught with enduring 
values for all 


mankind no less than 


prophetic monotheism and its ethical 
imperatives. None among them—again, 
except Menes—has grasped the truth 
that Halakhah-Judaism can provide a 
rationale for contemporary Judaism and 
can supply justification for Jewish sep- 
alatism. 

Halakhah is based on the conviction 
that ethical principles in themselves 
will not lead to an effective change in 
one’s everyday life. Ethical principles 
require discipline, education and self 
control so as to create a will and induce 
a habit wherewith to embody the prin- 
ciples in experience. Without concrete 


and spec ific 


applic ation, the noblest 


ethical abstractions 


principles remain 
and airy ideals. Halakhah-Judaism ful- 
hills two functions: (a) that of self- 
discipline; (b) a mechanism for the at- 
tainment of individual  shleymuth 
“wholeness”. 

A command relegated to the pages of 
a sacred book is no more than a senti- 
ment. Faith alone does not guarantee 
the embodiment of imperatives in ex- 
perience, nor does conviction suffice; 
exercise, habit and self-discipline are 
necessary. It must be emphasized that 
Torah, the Jewish law, is a Torah of 
action. The basic difference between the 
Torah and other religious teachings is 
that the latter, at best, formulated beau- 





“See his essay, Jewish Religion in Our Time, 
Yiddisher Kemfer, Rosh Hashanah Issue, 1951. 
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tiful and noble ideals and values, but 
~—alas!—ideals and values that are dis- 
sociated from the practical world and 
have no concrete embodiment in every 
day life are worthless. The Torah trans- 
lates all theories into action and all 
thoughts into deeds. The purpose of 
life, according to the Jewish view, is 
integrity, wholeness (shleymuth) and 
right action is the path to integrity, 
and by virtue of right action, piety and 
ethics become habits of conduct. 

It is this concept ot mitzvot maasyot 


which is the Pharisaic reason for the 


development of Halakhah. The Jewish 
aim has never been national survival, 
as such, but national survival as the 


vehicle that leads man to God and re- 


‘This 


method does not reject selection from 


generates man and the world.* 


among the mitzvot. It militates against 


Each 
mitzvah must be carefully assessed and 
evaluated. 


too rapid and too radical change. 


It was the Sadducees who interpreted 
the commandments literally; they ac 
cepted them in a formal, mechanical 
way. But the Pharisees constantly sought 
the spirit of the commandments, the 
light of the letter and its inner intent. 
Ihe forerunners of the Pharisees em- 
ployed the method of drush, of Biblical 
interpretation. They applied it to each 
verse of the Bible, always asking: “What 
is the point of the verse? What is its 
aim?” The Pharisees were the first to 
try to uncover the intent of the com- 
mandments. They asked no questions 
about the desirability of the command- 


ments; that, to them, was self-evident 





%Even Joseph Klausner, securalist that he 
is, admits that Halakhah did not arise as an 
instrument of national survival but rather in 
order to sanctify life with the holiness of law. 


History of the Second Commonwealth, 4th part, 
p. 113. 





and self-verifying. They were concerned 
with the what and the how of the com- 
mandments.* 

The mechanism of mitzvot maasyot 
can be best understood by an analogy 
from contemporary technology. The en- 
gineers of our mechanical civilization 
have found a method of rendering the 
most complicated machines accessible to 
the common man. The preachers and 
teachers of morality have not succeeded 
in discovering a commensurate method. 
The average person does not know the 
physical theory which explains the func- 
tioning of the radio. Indeed, all the 
machines which we use as part of our 
daily activities are taken for granted. We 
know, however, that when we push a 
button, or turn a dial, the machine is 
set in motion and it does what it is 
intended to do. 

The situation is quite other with re- 
gard to ethical imperatives or spiritual 
concepts. A human being must be per- 
suaded and must convince himself that 
such ethical imperatives are necessary 
and important. He must first be con- 
vinced, and 


then he re-educate 


must 
himself. The average man is obviously 
not prepared for profound and sustain- 
ed theoretical analysis. He seeks a blind 
faith, a slogan that will concentrate and 
crystallize the principle behind his faith. 
This slogan is for him the equivalent 
of the button or the dial, which sets 
the machine in motion. The mitzvot 
constitute for the individual a set of 
rules and precepts which he can em- 
ploy without always investigating their 
nature and examining their validity and 
looking for counsel to the theoretician. 

Due, in part, to the influence of Chris- 
tian theologians Jews have ceased to un- 
derstand the intent and purpose of Ha- 
lakhah. Halakhah is not antipodal to 





4 Tchernovitz, Toldot Ha-Halakhah, pt. 4. 
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the prophetic vision but is, in substance, 
an attempt to embody the prophetic 
vision in actuality, to translate it into 
the concrete language of daily living 
and to realize the Kingdom of God on 
earth. The entire history of the Jews 
in the Diaspora, the peculiar tendency 
of Jews to found communities adjacent 
to other peoples, in contrast to the 
Greek method of colonization with its 
political-secularist interests, had but one 
aim—to realize God’s Kingdom in daily 
living by means of mitzvot maasyot. 

If we appraise the Jewish Torah in 
this manner, then the long Galut as- 
sumes sublime meaning and is no long- 
er a fortuitous misfortune. Both—the 
Torah and the Galut—have constitued 
a “yoke”, which Jews have willingly 
taken upon themselves for the sake ol 
an ultimate goal. If Jews had rejected 
the Galut, as all other nations have 
done, then the element of holiness 
would be lacking in the civilization of 
the world. 

If we accept this premise then there 
is ample justification for Judaism in the 
Diaspora. We can then maintain Juda- 
ism despite the absence of those attri- 
butes which all people regard as indis- 
pensable for their national existence. 
We can then truly continue to be an 
exception to this rule. Judaism is re- 
ligion, nationalism, and a community; 
it is these together, indivisible. This con- 
cept was formulated even before the 
destruction of the Second Common- 
wealth. 

The basic principle to guide us, at 
the present time, must be the realiza- 
tion that Judaism is a total philosophy. 
It is true that some of its abstract ideas 
have become the possession of a large 
portion of mankind. The uniqueness of 
Judaism, however, consists in its con- 


cretization and embodiment of these 


abstract ideas in a system of mutzvot 
maasyot, of specific commandments. 
This is solely a Jewish possession and 
this has made of the Jews a unique peo- 
ple. Halakhah has marked Judaism as 
a “religious civilization”. 

if this is true, then all else in Jewish 
life is peripheral and must be subordi- 
nated to our main goal—the restoration 
of an inclusive Jewish life in the Dias- 
pora. All Jewish groups, all Jewish in- 
dividuals must search their souls and 
then ask themselves these questions: 
“What relevance does Judaism have for 
our daily living?” “How am I to live 
as a Jew?” “How is abstract Judaism to 
be rendered a concrete and meaningful 
reality?” 

Judaism is now too often a mere 
awareness that one is of necessity a Jew, 
that one is a Jew by the “accidents” ol 
origin and birth, or what is even worse, 
that one is a Jew because others “brand” 
us as Jews. In effect, we, too, have ac- 
cepted the Pauline disparagement ol 
mitzvot maasyot; we, too, are satisfied 
with an abstract faith, almost as though 
we assented to Paul's words: “There 
fore we conclude that a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law”. 
(Romans 3:28). We speak as Jews and 
live like Christians, quite unlike the 
former maskilim, who spoke as non-Jews 
and lived as Jews. 

There were times when it was neces- 
sary to stand up against an inflexible 
Halakhah, but at the present moment it 
is necessary to return to Halakhah. We 
must take stock of our attenuated Juda- 
ism and ask ourselves: “Wherewith and 
wherein am I a Jew?” “Wherein do I 


differ from non Jews?” “What concrete 
and specific imperatives does Judaism 


impose upon me in the economic and 


social spheres as well as in the confines 
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%§ my home?” We must have-a clea 
onception of what it is to be a Jew. 

Ihe task of bringing into being a 
rich Jewish life within the meaning and 
imits of Halakhah is pertinent to the 
State of Israel as well as to the Dias- 
pora. It is obvious that the State olf Is- 
rael did not arise solely for the sake ol 
the half million Jews who lived at that 
cume in Palestine. The State of Israel 
vas made possible, and has become a 
reality also for our sake, for the sak« 
of all who had been dreaming of the 
lewish future. The State of Israel is still 
Eretz Israel. It would be folly to reduce 
Eretz Israel to the condition olf a state 
the State of Israel. And yet, there is 
such a trend—and a strong one—in Is 
rael. Hence, the danger ol assimilation 
is as actual in Israel as it is in the Dias- 
pora. It is not unthinkable that the 
process of assimilation—‘‘to be like the 
Gentiles’—might be even more rapid in 
israel than in the Diaspora. The con 
litions for it are more favorable. As lor 
is, our neighbors will impede the pro 
ess of assimilation for us. Indeed, there 
ive some who fear that the possibility 
ind prospect of an assimilated State ol 
Israel is not too remote. Here 1s a poig 
nant and powerful statement of this 
lear, as it comes from the pen of an 
old and loyal Zionist: 

“I confess that I can see nothing es- 
admirable in the fact that a 
community of a million or two million 


Tee ially 


people has managed to squeeze into a 
small area somewhere in the Near East 
and grows oranges, builds roads and 
elects a Parliament. This, in itself, is 
not unusual in the history of the world, 
although the members of this particular 
country speak in a tongue that has some 
resemblance to the language of Isaiah 


or Judah Halevi. But it is an entirels 


different matter if 


these two million 
people should constitute a_ historical 
group that will not merely renew a lan- 
guage, but will also perpetuate the spir- 
itual heritage of the group, and will 
regard itself, as indeed the world regards 
it, as a chosen people—a people that re- 
ceived the ‘Torah at Sinai and was elect- 
ed to carry the torch to light up the 
path to the prophecy of the “end ol 
days. "© 


Nothing less than a revolution in 


Jewish life, nothing less than the re- 
education of our intellectual leadership, 
which is the product of a secular atmos- 
phere, will make possible the applica- 
tion of Halakhah to our daily living. 
And much research and scholarship will 
be required; the exploration of guiding 
principles and the rediscovery of spe- 
cific injunctions, which may be found 
in our ancient and vast literature. ‘The 
essence of Judaism, submerged in so 
much ritual must be revealed anew a1.d 
lighted up. 

The road is long, difficult and com 
plicated, and there are many dangers. 
Che primary obstacle is modern man’s 
reluctance to impose upon himself any 
burden of discipline. The usual inter- 
pretation ol ceremony empties it of all 
content. And yet, ceremony and ritual 
only too olten conceal the substance ol 
religion, the ethical and spiritual con- 
tent of the Torah. 

But no break with custom is easy. 
The scroll which tells of a new life, of 
breaking with the old, is always full 
of sadness, lament and woe. And yet, 
its taste on the tongue is as sweet as 
honey. 


> H. Sackler, On Redemption and the Subs 


titute For It, in Jubilee Volume of The Ha- 
doar, 1952 
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GERALD STRAUSS 


HE DECLINE Of religious conviction 
in the twentieth century has creat- 


ed social and emotional problems ol 
the most varied sort. In every part of 
the world, in every phase of life, those 
who find it no longer possible to be 
lieve as their fathers did, and _ those 
among the parent generation who se« 
their children drift from the old _ per- 
manent values are aware of a dismem 
berment, a breaking down of tradition 
al ties and loyalties which often leaves 
them at loose ends. 

Of all the individuals affected by this 
unsettlement, no thoughtful person faces 
today a more vexing dilemma than the 


The 


group 


free-thinking Jew. problem, for 


him, is one of identification, 
that is, the desire for, advantage in, and 
downright necessity of belonging to a 
coherent and identifiable group which 
will serve as an anchoring body for him 
as a social and individual being. 

The importance of “belonging” can 
hardly be overstressed. In an America 
which nurtures the ethnic and national 
umbilical cords of its citizens to the 
point of sentimentality, no person can 
get about for long without being asked 
to produce the tag which labels him as 
a member of this or that racial or lin- 
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Mr, Geratp Strauss is an Instructor of His- 
tory at Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. il. 
His field of special study is sixteenth century 


German Humanism, 


guistic or religious unit. But this is 

no means all; a deep-seated psycholog\ 
al need is at work here. Our American 
passion for keeping alive the language 
and folkways of the Old Country is only 
a symptom of the insecurity once felt 
by the Old Folks when, having left the 
close-knit 
had felt the 


ancestral region where the’ 
warmth and comfort of fa 
miliarity, they found themselves in 

vast, Impersonal new country where they 
were strangers even to the soil and the 
climate. It threw them out of gear, and 
the steps they took to regain their psych 
ic balance have become national traits 
with us. The emotional stability which 
membership in a homogeneous society 
affords is no different from the instinct 
for love and protection that cements fam 
ily ties. The complexities of modern 
living with its helter-skelter shuffling of 
individuals produce as a natural conse- 
quence the yearning for a group of one’s 
“own kind” to which one can give full 


allegiance. 


The American Jew, more than any 
other minority creature, must be puzzled 
by the choice he is to make. Nationally, 
he is a person without roots. If he, o1 
his parents, emigrated from Eastern Eu- 
rope, he finds no comfort in memories 
of life under Russian or Polish or Aus 
tro-Hungarian authorities. If he is from 
Germany, he will be able to master lit- 
tle affection for the country which, un- 
til 1932, he had 


imagined to be his 
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mmeland. If he belongs to the Sephard 
ic group, his ties to Spain have long 
een obliterated by centuries of wan- 
ering. All the recent talk about a Jew- 


sh nation such 


common origin of all Jews can be dem- 
onstrated. No 


notwithstanding, no 


unites 
the modern Jew with the citizen of an- 


political bond 
cient Judah whose temple was destroy 
d in 586 B. C. by Nebuchadnezzar and 
gain in 70 A.D. by ‘Titus. 


tate ol 


The modern 
Israel, to be sure, has created 
1 Jewish nationality, but his citizenship 
events the American Jew from iden 
iving himself with the new state. At 
the same time, his American citizenship 
oes not guarantee him a status of ab 
ute equality in all segments of Amer 

n life, precisely because of his Jew 


Out ol 


touch with his fellows. 
he American Jew cannot even properly 
them. No 


inguage exists among the world’s Jews 


ommunicate with 


COMMON 


Old Hebrew has practically alwavs been 


literary medium, Aramaic has disap 


Yiddish is geographically con 


eared, 


ned and is dying out in any case, and 


omern Hebrew has to be laboriously, 


arned by immigrants to Israel. 


century A. JD. 


From 


the first onwards, Jews 


ave spoken the tongue of whateve 
: ountry they have called their home. 
Racially, too, the Jew encounters ob 
stacles in his attempt to define the group 
1¢ is to belong to. No race can main- 
tain common characteristics unless it is 
subjected to the impact of common his- 
torical and cultural stimuli. The Jews 
have .been too scattered, too disparate 
: to have enjoyed a common cultural de- 
a velopment. Their experiences, depend- 
os ing on the degree of assimilation to 
J their environments which they attain- 
= ed, have been too varied to give rise to 
t- 


a real sense of ethnic kinship among 


all. For this reason, Jews from western 





vr 
io) 


Lurope, notably Germany and Britain, 
find the approach to their co-religion- 
ists from Eastern Europe a difficult one. 
lension is evident wherever these two 
groups are compelled to live side by 
side, as in Israel, and mutual distrust 
and intolerance are the rule rather than 
the exception. The peculiarities of the 
historical experiences of the two groups, 
especially the almost complete german 
ization of the one and the long ghetto 


existence of the 


other, are the causes 


rather than the 


consequences of this 


dissimilarity. 

Ihe answer to the problems of “be- 
longing” is a good deal simpler for the 
religious person. The Jewish faith has 
been a continuing unbroken tradition 
from biblical times to the present. Here 
identification with the Israelites of an- 
cient Palestine is possible; here the de- 
structions of the Temple achieve signifi- 
cance. Here, at least, we have a constant, 
firm link with the past. The ritual of 
the Jewish service, though modified be- 
yond recognition by reformed congre- 
gations, is preserved in relatively un 
spoiled state by the orthodox of all na- 
tions in the Diaspora. Common hopes 
and aspirations, such as the expecta- 
tion of the Messiah and the yearnings 
to “return” to the promised land, are 
shared by all. 

gut what of the Jew who finds a re- 
ligious life no longer intellectually ac- 
ceptable? To him the daily and holiday 
prayers, the dietary and Sabbath laws, 
the expectation of redemption by the 
Messiah, are merely vestiges of ancient 
tribal customs, kept alive for the sake of 
tradition and religious unity, but with- 
out meaning in contemperary life. Yet, 
he cannot discard his Jewishness with his 
The abandon 
Mohammedanism and remain an Arab; 


religion. Moslem can 


the Jew may give up his religious con- 
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victions, but he is still a Jew. Nor does 
he wish to cease to be a Jew; he takes 
righteous pride in his Jewishness and 
in his membership in a group whose 
history can be traced back to the second 
millenium B.C. Thousands of Jews have 
today forsaken Judaism as a religion, 
yet practically all cling to their asso- 
ciation with Jewry as a group. Why is 
this? Or, rather, how can they justify 
their self-identification with a Judaism 
stripped of all religious significance? 
There must be a bond uniting Jews of 
all countries and of all ages which acts 
independently of religious practices, of 
racial or national traits, and of cultural 
homogeneity. 

An authoritative answer to this ques 
tion would allay the doubts of many 
who feel adrift in the ocean of loyalties. 
Yet no conclusion in this matter can 
be more than a tentative explanation. 
Most everyone, notably Jews themselves, 
sense that there is a unifying agent at 
work among Jews, but this is hardly 
more than a half-conscious realization, 
a mere awareness of its presence. No 
definition of its nature will be, there 
fore, more than a hypothesis which can 
be tested only by an application to his- 
tory, past and future. | 

But, perhaps it is in this very testing 
ground, history, that the binding agent 
may be discovered. History is a preg- 
nant word for the Jew. For in it he 
not only sees his past endlessly repeat- 
ed, but also finds the most convincing 
justification of his existence. The sim- 
ple fact that Jews have continued to 
survive in the face of repression, per- 
secution, and wholesale extermination 
is nothing short of amazing. Without 
resorting to such a priort explanations 
as divine selection and special mission, 
the modern Jew can safely deduce from 
evidence that 


the historical Jewish 


groups, throughout history, have been 
endowed with characteristics which en 
abled them to persevere under the most 
adverse conditions. Furthermore, thet 
continued acceptance and success in the 
Diaspora have shown that Jews, as a 
group and as individuals, have had con 
tributions to make to human civiliza 
tion. The Jewish share in the material 
and intellectual development of man 
does not have to be detailed here, one 
aspect only ought to be stressed: Jew 
ish contributions have been to all man 
kind, not to a portion thereof. Jewish 
participation in world affairs has beet 
supra-national and Jewish achievements 
likewise, have been world-wide. 
Beginning with the Old Testament 
and its influence as religious doctrine 
and as literature and chronicle, Jewish 
culture has always been universal in its 
significance. Often Jewish artists have 
been the products of national move 
ments—one need think only of Heine in 
German romanticism—but in its pecul 
ilarities of style and flavor, the output 
of these men marks them as standing 
somewhat apart, distinct and lonely, at 
tached only through an elective afhnity 
The deprecating cynicism of Heine, the 
nervous agitation of Mendelssohn, the 
restless, Mahler, 


could serve as examples. Such qualities 


bitter frustration of 
invade the works of these and other men 
and brand them as outsiders, never com 
pletely at one with the tradition of thei 
land. Culturally, the Jews have been 
citizens of the world. The awareness ol 
this fact fills the Jew with a group-con 
sciousness, and here may be the begin 
ning of the bond we are looking for. 
He experiences satisfaction in being a 
part, no matter how insignificant, of a 
peculiar heritage, and that realization 
is translated into a sense of organi 


unity with his group. 
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Pride in the role they have played in 
civilization, then, is one source of the 
awareness of kinship among Jews. A 
realization of the enormousness of their 
history is another. It is an awestruck, 
half incredulous appreciation of the an- 
tiquity of their group. Of all the desert 
tribes which peopled the Near East in 
ancient times only the Jews remain. The 
Ammonites, the Philis- 


tines, where are they? The Jews, carried 


Moabites, the 


into slavery, scattered over the face ol 
the earth, decimated a thousand times, 
remain to provide a living tie with 
former ages. Though no real ethnic re- 
lationship of modern Jews with the bib- 
lical Hebrews can be demonstrated, a 
exists, 


historical association 


Though 
present-day Jews bear in their features 
and in their minds the variegated char- 
icteristics of centuries of migrations and 
partial assimilation, though the racial 
| stock has been fused with uncounted 
extrinsic elements and no Jewish nation 
has existed since the Hebrew religion 
vecame universalized through Christian- 


itv. a concatenation 


direct historical 
onnects contemporary Jews with the in- 
habitants of Roman Palestine who be- 
gan the series of migrations which have 


not yet ended. 


; This chain which links modern Jew- 
’ ry to the past has been tempered by the 

impact of the historical experience of 
. two thousand years. The Jew, contem- 
plating his fellows in history, finds them 
confronted in antiquity, in the Middle 


Ages, in early modern times by prob- 
lems and difficulties with which he, to- 
day, is familiar. The uniformity of Jew- 


, ish history is striking and tragic to the 
. observer. Anti-Semitism, from its incep- 
f tion at Alexandria in the first century 
B.C., has changed neither in form nor 


in substance. The predominant occupa- 
tions in which Jews are engaged have 


always been, and are still, commercial 
and intellectual. The political and so- 
cial existence of Jews in the Roman 
and Holy Roman empires bears more 
than superficial similarity to Jewish life 
in Eastern Europe in the nineteenth 
century. The pogroms of antiquity and 
the Middle Ages were characterized by 
the same combination of inflamed, ig- 
norant passion and calculated political 
opportunism as the massacres of Nazi 
Germany in our own days. Popular su- 
perstitions, misconceptions, and jealous- 
ies regarding Jews are identical today 
with those of a thousand years ago. His- 
tory, for the Jew, has changed little. 

It is the uniformity of Jewish history, 
then, a sameness far more constant than 
the parallels and analogies of the life 
cycles of other peoples, which implicates 
the modern Jew in the past and pres- 
ent of his group. If it is true that the 
racial and historical past of his people 
is always present in the mind of the in- 
dividual and manifests itself in his in- 
tellect and psyche, the cause of Jewish 
group-consciousness becomes apparent. 
The uniformity of that past as historic- 
al fact and mythological experience is 
a relentless reminder, to the Jew, of 
his descent and his roots. The extraor- 
dinarily unchanging and recurring sim- 
ilarity of historical influences to which 
it has been exposed has coalesced Jewry 
of all times, of all nations, of all re- 
ligious and political persuasions into an 
identifiable group, heterogeneous in all 
ethnic, political and confessional re- 
spects, but close-knit in the awareness 
of a common historical experience. 


The historical consciousness of the 
Jew expresses itself not only in relation 
to the past but in his attitude toward 
the future as well. The Jewish group, 
he feels, has survived the corrosion of 
time and events, and will, therefore, 
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continue to exist. This ancient Hebrew 
conviction, usually unexpressed, that the 
group must survive represents the fer- 
vent aspirations of Jews of all times. 
Jewish theology has never, except in the 
teachings of the Pharisees, had a clear- 
ly expressed doctrine of an _ atlterlife. 
Death is absolute and final, as the re- 
flection of Job indicates: “For there is 
hope of a tree, if 1t be cut down, that 
it will sprout again But man dieth 
and wasteth away Rebirth, if con 
sidered at all, could only be conceived 
as a physical regeneration of the natural 
body: “If a man die, shall he live 
again’? Spiritual immortality has neve 
Hebre 
religion. Faith in the continued exis 
tence of the 


had an integral place in th 


takes its 
place; that is, the Jew in former ages 


group largely 
and this one has achieved some of the 


mental equilibrium and_ confidence 
which a belief in personal immortality 
offers to others through the assuredness 
that his group must and will survive on 
this earth. The Lord who has “compas 
sion upon thee and will return and gath- 
er thee from all the nations whithe 
the Lord thy God hath scattered thee’ 
represented to the Jew of biblical times 
the idea of permanence, the guarantee 
of Israel’s own persistence through the 
natural processes of birth and death. 
The life of the group goes on, and with 
the group a part of the individual, that 
element which makes him a Jew and 
which, in turn, stamps the group with 


his own 


individuality, continues to 


exist. 


How else but by this passionate de 
termination to survive as a contiguous 
group is one to explain the presence 
today of eleven and a half million Jews? 
In an age in which the religious truth 
of Judaism means little to many men 


of liberal persuasions, at a time in 
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which the desertion of Judaism through 


conversion or abandonment promises 
conspicuous material and social advan- 
tages, how few do desert, and how te- 
naciously do most Jews cling to then 
association with Judaism as a heritage. 
Chere is in the Jewish struggle for group 
persistence a stubbornness, a suggestion 
of clenched fists and locked teeth which 
is incomprehensible except in its rela 
tion to the past. Lhe Jewish tradition 
is itself one of survival obstinately wor 
from a grudging fate. ‘The continuatio1 
of that tradition, under circumstance: 


forever reminiscent of it, becomes to 


the Jew both motive and rationale fo 
personal survi\ il, while the impossibil 
ity of disassociation from the commo! 
past and the awesome prospect of that 
past constantly re-lived provide the in 
ner moral compulsion which keeps hi 


in the fold. 


History-consciousness, then, must fo 
the lew result in gTOUpP-CONSCLOUSNESS 
Though culturally disparate, Jews of al 
lands are bound together by their col 
lective historical experience whose acc! 
dents have varied much, but whose sub 
stance has remained the same. Hence 
western Jews recognize their kinship t 
eastern Jews, and even to those of the 
Arab countries. Clearly they see them 
selves as fellows participants in the his 


tory of a distinct body. 


Again, the question may be asked: 1s 


there a definable Jewish group apart 


from Judaism as a religion? Can one 
refer to “Jews” generically with any de- 
gree of accuracy, and what does one 
mean by it? Is it possible to locate com 
mon denominators among millions ol 


Jews to serve as a rallying point fol 


a centrifugal Jewish group loyalty? 


Racial and national explanations 


must be rejected. Cultural uniformity, 


does not exist. 


[here remain only th 
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common historical experience and the 
consciousness of it to act as binding 
forces to unite Jews of whatever pass- 
port, shade. A 
drawing together and closing of ranks 


in the face of 


religion, or political 


anti-Semitism is a 
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dure, must be the creation of an innet 
urge as well as external compulsion. ‘The 
retrospect of the Jew on the historical 
stage since the curtains parted ages ago, 
a historical conception of Judaism, can 
be to him both assurance of his right 


natural consequence of 


But a 


recent events. to exist and inspiration to continue to 


feeling of kinship, to en- do so. 


ERRATA 


We call the reader’s attention to the 
following errata in Emil Fackenheim’s 
review of Franz Rosenzweig: His Life 


and Thought by N. N. Glatzer, which 


appeared in the October issue of Juda- 


iS??l. 


P. 369. left column, line 35: 
of “objective” read 


point’. 


— 


instead 


“objective stand- 


P. 369, right column, line 42: delete 


“qua under’. 


P. 369, right column, line 50: 


instead 


of “phase” read “phrase”. 

P. 370, left column, line 48: instead 
of “refers to His sight” read “refers to 
a life lived in His sight’. 
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CHAIM W. REINES 


N THE MODERN world (read Christian) 
I religion occupies a markedly anoma- 
lous position. Far from being integrated 
into general culture, it stands isolated. 
Further, the tendency since the Renais- 
sance has been not to close the gap be- 
tween religion and culture, but rathe 
to separate religion from “secular” cul- 
ture, and to limit its influence on the 
latter.! It is erroneous to seek to explain 
the present rift between religion and 
culture by the supposed fact that culture 
has outgrown its original religious form 
and has become “‘secularized”. This cur- 
rent explanation, widely shared by ad- 
herents of “secularism”, rests on the pre- 
mise that originally religion contained 
in itself all other branches of culture. 
This premise is more than questionable. 
As a matter of fact, primitive man—as 
modern discoveries have shown—was Ca- 
pable of artistic expression and his art 
was in many cases quite free from any 
religious motives or associations. He also 





1It is easy to recognize that the slogan of 
Yiddish, “Weltlichkeit’’), 


which is advanced in certain 


“secularism” (or in 


Jewish circles, 
is indeed a reflection of the position which re- 
ligion occupies in modern (Christian) ~iviliza- 


tion, and cannot be applied to Judaism. 
——————— 


Cuaim W. Reines is the author of Labor in 
the Bible and Talmud and The Individual and 
the Community in Judaism. A previous study 
by the author in the field of rabbinic ethics 
appeared in the April 1953 issue of Judaism. 


had some kind of rudimentary mechan 
ical science since he definitely possess 
ed the capacity for both empirical and 
rational explanation of natural facts. 
It would be closer to the truth to say 
that in the primitive stage—and this was 
still largely true for the recent past—re- 
ligion was not a separate domain of hu- 
man interest but was intimately asso- 
ciated with the whole of life. This as- 
sociation found its dramatic expressio1 
in ritual. Modern research has come to 
the conclusion—a conclusion which has 
yet to make its way against the prevail- 
ing intellectualistic trends—that ritual is 
more fundamental for religion than be- 
lief. The latter frequently evolved at a 
later stage out of the former.’ 

Most important, in this connection, 
for the understanding of religion are 
those rites which are linked to the cri- 
tical periods of life; birth, puberty, (ini- 
tiation rites) marriage and death (rites 
of passage) .* These rites even in their 





2 This fact has been duly stressed by various 
philosophers and anthropologists against Levy- 
Bruhl’s exaggerated view of the “pre-logical’ 


character of the primitive mind. 


SE. O. James, Ritual and Belief, pp. 215 
2°94. It is a remarkable fact that these rites (cir- 


cumcision, 


marriage ceremonies, burial 


rites) 


show a greater tenacity than other religious 
rituals, and are observed also by those who 
conside1 “irreligious.” This is bas- 


ically due to the fact that these rites are most 


themselves 


deeply rooted in the life of society. 


*V. D. Leewue Phanomenalogie der Religion, 
p. 182. 
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most primitive stage illustrate the char- 
acter of religion as consecration of life. 
Modern research stresses, and perhaps 
overstresses, the fact that the so-called 
rites of passage, as well as other religious 
rituals, were believed to possess magic 
power. It does not follow, however, that 
these rites in general originated from 
magical beliefs, a view held until recent- 
ly by anthropologists. For a proper un- 
derstanding of the situation it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that primitive man 
was unable to grasp the pure ideal 
meaning of the symbol, but attributed 
to ita real (magical) power. The wide- 
ly held belief in the magical powe1 
of the word—and especially of prope: 
names—can serve to aptly illustrate this 
point. 

A name is a symbol, but it is not a 
mere conventional sign. Psychologically, 
there exists an intimate connection be- 
tween the person and his name. The lat- 
ter signifies the character of the object 
as a “person’’. This connection between 
the name and the object soon becomes 
for the primitive mind a relationship of 
identity. Hence, there evolves the view 
that the name determines the fate of its 
bearer, as evidenced by the universal 
custom of changing one’s name in situ- 
ations of crisis. In a similar way, other 
magical from rites 
which originally possessed a purely sym- 


beliefs developed 


bolical meaning. It is, therefore, a re- 
versal of the truth to assume that the 
symbolic meaning evolved at a period 
when the magical belief originally con- 
nected with the rite was eliminated. 
Primitive man had a very limited ca- 
pacity for conceptual thinking. He was 
particularly unable to distinguish be- 
tween the ideal logical meaning of the 
conceptual term and the real object 
which it signifies. This confusion be- 
tween the conceptual term (or the sym- 


bol) and the object—of which many a 
scientist is still guilty today—is at the 
root of mythical imagination. The ab- 
stract terms of the language and its met- 
aphorical expressions are hypostatized 
into mythical entities. Yet, primitive 
man had a very strong impulse towards 
symbolic expression. This capacity for 
symbolic expression is a specific human 
quality; with it, culture, in the proper 
sense, begins.® Man always felt the urge 
to express by symbols his consciousness 
of the meaning and value of life. It 
may be argued that primitive man was 


unable to reflect on so “abstract” a prob- 
lem as the meaning of life. But he did 
have a strong intuitive feeling of the 
value of life, and he gave expression 
to this feeling through the rites which 
mark the main periods of life (birth, 
puberty, marriage and death). These 
rites are social in nature. Through them, 
society impresses upon the individual 
the significance of these periods. What- 
ever superstitious beliefs may have been 
originally connected with these rites, 
they nevertheless possess an inherent 
ethical meaning. 

rhis point is illustrated by the rites 
relating to the dead, rites which are par- 
ticularly burdened with numerous su- 
perstitions. When we read the works of 
the specialists in this field, such as Fra- 
zer, we get the impression that the rites 
relating to the dead were originally mo- 
tivated by fear of the dead, and only at 
a later period when such fear faded, did 
the ethical motive of honoring the dead 
come to the fore. Now, it is true that 
primitive man was dominated by the 
sense of the mystery of death. The dead 
do inspire a mysterious awe. Among 
primitives, however, this does not ne- 
cessarily imply respect for them. On the 


> Ernest Cassirer, Essay on Man, p. 33. 
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contrary, it often lead to the mutilation 
of the dead body out of the fear of it. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be maintained 
that the primitive lacked the sense ol 
what is called regard for the dead, since 
even he, often in an excessive way, de- 
monstrated his love and care for them. 
The decisive point is that the rites as 
sociated with the dead bear an inherent 
meaning since they express the dignity 
of man. This is manifest, especially in 
the rite of burial. Burial is by far the 
oldest mode of the disposal of the dead 
and was already practised among pre- 
historic cavedwellers. When the primi- 
tive man buried his dead, he was urged 
to such action by the consideration that 
disposing of the dead body in the man- 
ner of inanimate objects would conflict 
with his natural feeling of love and re- 
gard for them.® Burial has been general 
ly explained by the belief in the con 
tinued existence of the dead. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that this belief was to a 
ereat extent prompted by the rite and 
not vice-versa, The various mourning 
and burial rites symbolized the idea olf 
the everlasting value of the deceased 
person and the continuation of his 
memory. Thus, they possessed a pro- 
found ethical meaning, one expressive 
of the dignity of man. This ethical core 
of meaning is often obscured by the 
failure of the primitive mind to distin- 
guish between the mental image of the 
dead and the material object, the corpse. 
By fusing these two, the latter came to 
possess for primitive man magical po- 
tency. So dense is the growth of magical 
rites surrounding the dead that even the 
modern observer often fails to note the 
ethical impulse to which their origin 
can be traced. 


We are now in a position to define 





6 Marett, Faith, Hope and Charity in Primi- 
tive Religion, p. 112. 
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the character and problem of the sym- 
bol in religion. The basic religious rites, 
as exemplified by the rites of passage, 
possess an inherent ethical meaning in- 
tended to express the sanctity of life, 
the dignity of the individual and the 
The task 


of higher religion as it appeared in Ju- 


coherence of the community. 


daism was to emphasize the purely eth 
ical meaning of religious rites and to 
clivest 


them of any mythical or mag 


ical meaning. In Judaism, the cer- 
emonial observances are explicity term- 


ed symbols hence are 


(oth) ,7 and 
designed to convey a symbolic meaning. 
he rite of circumcision, for example, 
which is the most important among the 
ceremonial observances, belongs to the 


group of birth and 


initiation § rites, 
which even at the primitive stage sig- 
nify the entrance ol the individual into 
the community and his responsibility 
towards the latter.5 The ethical mean 
ing ol circumcision was accentuated in 
Judaism through the conception of this 
rite as a sign ol the covenant. By fa 
the most arduous task of Judaism with 
regard to religious ritual consisted in 
the rejection of those rites, which were 
bound up with the sensual passions and 
unchaste practices of the fertility-cults. 
[he prophets of Israel lead an unremit 
ting struggle against the immoral cults, 
which had gained a hold upon the peo- 
ple. Some ceremonial observances, as 
zizith, gained the specific meaning of 
the turning away from sensual lust and 
the acceptance of the divine command- 
ments.” Generally, the commandments 


signify the sanctification of 


Israel by 
God.'° 


7 Exodus, 13:9. 31:17; Ezek. 20:20. 
S James, op. cit. 44, ff 


¥ Nu. 15:39. 


19 Cf. Mechilta edit. Weiss 98a. 
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The prominent place of ceremonial 
observances in Judaism is not exhaust- 
ed by the fact that they signified oppo- 


sition to the immoral cults. 


(pagan) 
Primarily, the significant place of sym- 
bol in Judaism derives from the under- 
standing that religion is not a pure in- 
tellectual system. It is rather a symbolic- 
al system. No ethical religion can be 
based on the abstract God idea and the 
moral law alone, as demanded by Deism, 
since the relationship of man to God 


the essence of religiosity—expresses it 


self and proves its moral effect through 


vmbols. When Christianity abolished 


the ceremonial observances ol Judaism, 
. the 


it replaced them with rites | 


~ 


wmrament) which stem trom the mvs 


tery-cults and a mvstical and 


poss¢ SS 
magical character." 

In modern thought there has been 
considerable growth in the appreciation 
of the significant role of symbolism. For- 
merly, when the highest value of reli- 
gion and of life in general was thought 
to reside in its shee intellectual ele- 
ments, the symbol was viewed merely as 
a figurative expression of the intellec 
tual concept, tolerated for the conven- 
ience of the masses.!* According to one 
viewpoint, symbolism is permissible 
since the tenets of religious belief can- 
not otherwise be adequately expressed." 
Ihe ceremonial observances, according 
to this view, have only a secondary value 
in that they symbolize religious ideas 
and help to impress them upon the pop- 
ular mind.'* In modern thought, how- 
ever, the various branches of culture are 


viewed as different 


forms of symbol- 


ll See, James, op. cit... p. 121. 
l2 This is the vi wpoint of Arabi« philosophy 


shared, incidentally, by Maimonides. 
iS Bevan, Studies in Religious Symb« 


, 


Maimonides More Nebu ni / I] i] 
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ism.'5 The relationship of the subject 
to the object, which underlies all our 
activity, is mediated by symbols and as- 
sumes in each of the separate branches 
of culture a specific character. Each of 
them implies a special kind of evalua- 
tion, though in historical reality they 
are not entirely independent of one an- 
other. Thus, economics is based on the 
practical use of the objects of nature, 
ind their evaluation rests on a strictly 
utilitarian basis. Aesthetics, on the con- 
trary, is based on the contemplative at 
titude of the mind and in “expression” 
as the 


fusion of the “subjective” feel 


ing with the object. Ethics is concerned 
with the personality as such and its re- 
lationship to other persons, and is based 


on an absolute. not relative, evaluation. 


[he religious attitude is based on the 
relationship of the person to an ideal 
object, which object is thought to be 
the ground of the real world but is dis- 
tinguished from empirical reality. ‘The 
specific form of religious evaluation is 


the holv. The biblical term for the holy 


kadosh, literally, the “distinct’’) con 
notes also the distinctive character olf 
the Divine as totally differing from the 
realm of human and natural being.'® 
rhe basic religious emotion, as attested 
by the evidence of religious (Jewish) 
sources, as well as by the modern com- 
parative science of religion, is that of 
awe.'? ‘This emotion is particularly suit 
ed to express the relationship to an ob- 
ject, which is above man and can only 
be characterized as the “wholly other.” 
In Judaism, the oft recurrent phrase 
“fear of God” acquired the specific eth- 


ical meaning of obedience to God's 


‘Cassirer, Sprache u. Mythos, 6 ff 
6 Cf Hosea 11:9, 


Cf. Marett, of cil., s¢ 
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will.?* ‘The original meaning of religious 
awe, however, was not lost from sight 
but continued to be emphasized.'® 

At this point, the fundamental diffe: 
ence between the lower religions and 
Judaism emerges. It is only in Judaism 
that the religious attitude described 
above appeared in connection with the 
ethical meaning of the God-idea. At the 
primitive stage, the feeling of myster- 
ious awe inspired by certain uncanny 
objects gives rise to the representation 
of a mystic power, the so-called mana, 
which resides in these objects.*° Mana 
is not only morally indifferent, but it 
is also impersonal.*! This stage of pri 
mitive thought is designated in the sci- 
ence of comparative religion as “magico 
religious’, because of the close associa- 
tion between religion and magic. The 
designation may be questioned since the 
conception of mana is not necessarily ol 
a religious character, in the sense that 
it is joined to some form of worship.** 
Polytheism, on the other hand, marks a 
definite advance in religious develop 
ment, because the gods are now con 
ceived as personalities and to some ex- 
tent they are thought of as the protec 
tors of morals (as was the case with the 


Greek Zeus). 


personalities who are 


They remain, nevertheless, 
mythical more 
concerned with their own affairs than 
with humanity, and an intimate (reli- 
gious) relationship to them is preclud- 
ed by the very fact that there are so 
many of them. Only when the God idea 





ISCf. Reines, Yahid Verzibbur Beyahaduth, 
pp. 22-3. 

19 Cf. Eccles. 3:14, 5:6. 

20 Marett, op. cit., p. 99 ff. Otto’s Das Hei- 
lige, particularly p. 156, basing of religiosity 
on the feeling of mysterious awe is in fact orien- 


tated to primitive religion. 


21 Cassirer, Sprache and Mythos, p. 57. 
22 Marett, op. cit. p. 114, p. 119. 


was thoroughly “idealized” and purged 
from all mythical elements, could man 
enter into an inner personal relationship 
with God and the religious attitude in 
the proper sense was established. Mono 
theism does not merely mean the nume1 
ical unity of God, nor does it signify 
the unity of the world as in pantheism. 
Its essential sense is that God is unique 
in that He alone has true being and 
when contrasted with Him all other 
existing things are naught and vanity.** 
He is distinctive from the world and 
yet He is not removed from it—as in 
Deism—since He is thought of as the 
creator and sustainer of the world. The 
act of creation signifies the afhrmation 
of values in the world, as expressed in 
the phrase which the Bible repeats after 
each day of creation, “And God saw all 
that He made, and it was good.” ‘The 
creation of man in the image of God ex 
presses the worth of man. As in the case 
creature, man’s worth 


ol every other 


is derived trom the tact that he was 


created by God.** Man has, however, a 
special dignity, because as an intelligent 
and moral being he stands in special re 
lationship to God. This relationship of 
man to God is expressed in Judaism in 
various ways. It is implied in the idea 
of the spirit of holiness (ruah hakodesh) 
which comes from God. It is categoricx 
ally afhrmed in the biblical dictum “Ye 
shall be holy because I, your God, am 
holy.’’*9 


Thus, while the attribute of holiness 


243 Hermann Cohen, Religion d. Verunft, p 
is. 

24 This idea is implied in the dictum of the 
Rabbis (Yoma 38a) “Everything was created by 
(,od for His honor, as it is written, (Proverbs 
16:4) ‘Everydeed of God is for His sake.” The 
same idea is found also in the rabbinic doc 
trine of Kbod Habrioth (literally, the honor 
of man). Cf. Judaism, Vol. II No. 2, p. 125. 


25 Leviticus, 20:26 
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in regard to God signifies His transcen 
dence above nature, in regard to man, 
holiness bears a distinct ethical mean- 
ing. It signifies man’s aspiration toward 
the ideal and, specifically, his supremacy 
over sensual nature. The latter may be 
illustrated from the following passage. 
In the benediction betore the Shema, 
one reads “and unily our heart to love 
and fear Thy name’. ‘The concept ol 
the unity of the heart, which 1s indi- 
cated here,*® has a speci hic ethical mean- 
ing. It connotes the unification of the 
will and the overcoming ol the inne 
strife between the good and the evil in- 
clinations (yezer tov and yezer ha-ra). 
Empirically, man is torn between con 
flicting impulses, and the complete unity 
of his personality is only an ethical 
ileal. The term used here for the unity 
of the heart (Y:ihud), is the same as that 


lrequently used in Rabbinic literature 


lor the unity of God. Thus, this term 
implies that through his relationship to 
God (who is a complete unity of will) 
man can achieve unity and thus truls 
ealize his personality, 

Psychologically considered, religiosity 
onsists In an emotional awareness ol 
the values inherent in life and the world. 
[his awareness comes to focus in the 
communication with God, which is pray- 
er. This fact explains the fundamental 
place and importance of the cult in reli- 
gion. Belore the religious idea is pres 
ent in the mind in intellectual or in- 
tuitive (mystical) form, it is experienc 
ed simultaneously 


with and through 


26 ‘This concept is used by Bahya in Duties 
the Heart. See 
Schriften Ill, 213 ff. 


“7 Max Scheler, Das Ewige in Menschen, pP- 
753-5 


; 


Herman Cohen, Juedische 


As Scheler remarks, in this respect, there 
is some similarity between religion and art. To 
paraphrase a well-known saying of Croce, in 


religion as in art, intuition is bound up with 
expression, 
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symbolical expression.** Rejecting any 
attempt to present the God idea by sym 
bols or by any mystical (or magical) in 
terpretation of the symbol, the latte: 
was assigned, in Judaism, the function 
of directing man’s mind toward God 
and His commandments. ‘This meaning 
of the religious symbol, explicated in 
the Bible with regard to such ceremonial 
observances as zizith and tephilin, is 
characteristically designated by the term 
tkkaron (remembrance) .*° Judaism is 
thus acutely conscious of the need for 
symbols to remind man of his relation- 
ship to God, a relationship that does not 
rest on a mystical faith but rather in- 
volves the highest mental and moral ef- 
fort. Similarly, Judaism gave a purely 
symbolical meaning to the sanctity of 
material objects, places and times. 

In paganism such sancity is based on 
a mystical quality of the object, which 
makes it taboo. Similarly, the holiness 
of stated times (festivals), is in pagan 
ism derived from the belief that certain 
periods are believed to exercise either 
a benevolent or malevolent influence.** 
Vhis is clearly apparent in the Babylon- 
ian Sabbath, which was viewed as an un- 
lucky day. The Jewish Sabbath, in con- 
trast, serves as a symbol of God's sanc- 
tification of Israel.8° A corresponding 
shift also occurred in Judaism with re- 
gard to the meaning of the sanctuary. 
lt is well known that in paganism the 
sanctuary was viewed as the house olf 
the gods. Against this view, the Bible 
takes pains to stress that God does not 
need the Temple for Himself.*! ‘The 
purpose of the sanctuary is to symbolize 


28 Exodus 13:9. Numbers 15:39. Cf. Menahoth 
43b, the sight (of the Zizith) leads to remem- 
brance which leads to fulfillment of the com- 
mandments. 

29V. D. Leeuwe, op. cit., p. 366. 

30 Exodus, 31:13. Ezekiel 20:20. 

‘t] Kings 8:27, Isaiah, 55:1. 
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the presence of God among His people.** 
Generally, the distinction between the 
sacred and profane points up the differ- 
ence between the usual pragmatic atti 
tude towards the objects of the environ 
ment and the religious attitude towards 
the Transcendent. By being distinguish 
ed from the environment and forbidden 
for profane use, the sacred objects points 
symbolically to the Transcendent, who 
‘reveal” Himself in it 

Since Schleiermacher, the religious at 
titude has been often described as the 
feeling of absolute dependence. How 
ever, this feeling is in no way distin 
tive of the religious attitude. In his nor 
mal practical behaviour man finds him 
self dependent on physical objects and 
other persons. The religious attitude is 
more precisely described as the aware 
ness of being a “creature’.** The idea 
of creation is not founded in any logical 
conclusion (on God as the cause of the 
world), as has been assumed in philo 
sophy throughout the ages. It is based 
on the fact that in the religious atti- 
tude the person is confronted with an 
ideal transcendent object who is viewed 
as the only absolute being to whom thx 
person and the world owe existence and 
worth. This idea of a transcendent be- 
ing is peculiar to the religious attitude 
alone. It does not belong to science 
which is concerned exclusively with em- 
pirical reality, nor is it in place in the 
practical attitude which reacts to things 
and seeks to dominate them, nor in the 
esthetic attitude which consists in the 
fusion of the subject with the object. 
The existence of God cannot, however, 
be proved by logical demonstration, the 
method so often employed by spec ula- 
tive philosophers. This idea, however, 
82 Exodus, 25.8. 

83 Scheler, op. cit., p. 31 

‘Rudolph Otto, Das Heilige, p 21 
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has its roots in our experience, insotai 
as we are aware of transcendent objects 
as distinguished from physical objects in 
ordinary perception.*® This conceptior 
of transcendent objects 1s closely bound 
up with the forms of space and time 
as the two basic forms olf our exper. 
ence. Indeed, through the form ol space 
we arrive at the presentation of “exter 


nal” things, and spac together wit! 
time serve as a scheme for the ordering 
of events and our conception of the “ob 
jective world. It was a decisive st pu 
the development of the human mind 
when man first arrived at the concep 
tion of cosmic space and time.®*® Because 
the “transcendence” of the object ts so 
strikingly apparent through the form o! 
space—every part ol space » points as 
it were, hevond itself to the infinit 

this form plays so significant a role i 
primitive, mythical, religious thought 
Che primitive mind was unable to con 
ceive of “abstract” mathematical spac 
and it endowed the dimensions ol $pact 
and the various objects in it with myth 


Some 


ical qualities, marked 


specially 
places and ob} cts, which inspired a mys 
terious awe, were associated with myth- 
ical entities: ghosts, demons and gods 
Polytheism could not conceive of the 
gods apart from the space in which they 
were confined. Jewish monotheism di 
vested the God-idea of this association 
with space. The biblical creation story 


begins with the statement that heaven 


35 Cf. Scheler op. cit 7-9, 5350 tf. When Sche 
ler terms the God-idea as a primary fact ol 
our experience, this should not be understood 
in the mystical sense that God is discovered 
by intuition. Scheler, in our view, does not suf 
ficiently take into account the fact that although 
the idea of a transcendent being is in some 
way implied in all religious experience, it ap 
peared explicitly only in Judaism in connet 


tion with the ethical meaning of the God 


SCf. Cassirer, Essay on Alan pp if, 47 
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ad carth—the biblical term for cosmi 
ace—were created by God. In biblical 
ligion, space lost its mythical signif 
ice. However, the symbolism ol spac 
not abandoned in Judaism. A com 
on designation tor the Divinity is 


Heaven, 


an abbreviated expression ol 


the 1dea that His glory fills heaven and 


uth.*? Another designation tor the Di: 
nity Maqom (the place) is explained 
wy tbe Midrash in the sense that He 
stains the world 
kven more than in space, the charac 
ol the transcendent is apparent in 
vhich latter is the form of ou 
life. In Jewish religiosity time, 
than space, predominated. In 
e present moment IS transcended 
oO airections the past and the tu 
e.” However, the time-horizon of th 


ial is actually very limited: we 


n absorbed by present tasks 


( » mus 
mories are pushed into the back 

nd of our consciousness, while the 
present for us only insolar as 
mnected with our immediate pul 

In the lile of humanity, the past 

ct ol time reveals itsell in history, 
nd the luture is present in the ideal, It 
mayo! whievement ol lucdaism that 
expressed these two aspects ol time. 
[he God of Israel revealed Himself in 


’ 


ustory, which is viewed as the continua 


tion ol creation.*® The tume aspect ol 
the future, and this means the ideal, is 
present in prophecy and messianism. In 


the presentation of the prophets, parti 


ularly in the second part of the book 
t Isaiah, the future deliverance is con 


vcted with the past deliverance from 


? Jer. 23:24 

S Beres uth Rabba Os 

‘Ct. G. Simmel, Lebensansclia ung, p 10, 
ue gegenwart des lebens besteht darin dass 

lie gegenwart transcendiert 


cl C1 5:2, Reines, op. cit 67 


i gypt 
\ true insight into the character ol 
religion is a devoutly to be desired desi 
deratum. For there still persists the in- 
tcllectualistic view of religion, long fos 
tered by medieval philosophy and shared 
in a negative sense in modern times by 
the adherents of positivism who oppose 
religion. ‘The traditional irrationalism 
olf the church, as expressed in the say- 
ing “credo quia absurdum”, is the anti- 
pode of this intellectualism, and instead 
ol basing religion on metaphysical spec- 
ulation, seeks to ground it on irration- 
il creeds. As a reaction against the ra 
tionalistic and abstract ethical interpre- 
tation of religion, there originated in 
the last decades a theory, represented by 
Rudolph Otto, which sees the essence 
of religion not primarily in its ethical 
spect butina special kind of “irration- 
feeling. This theory, which found 
wide acclaim among theologians and 


hers. may indeed conform to 


philoso} 
the traditional irrationalism of the 
church, but it hardly applies to Juda- 
ism and cannot satisly modern man 
Both these views of religion, the intel- 
lectualistic and the “irrationalistic’, are 
largely responsible for the prevalent in- 
different and hostile attitude towards 
religion. 

Ihe view represented in this paper, 
while stressing throughout the ethical 
character of religion, at the same time 
recognizes the original character of the 
religious attitude as a relationship of 
the person to an ideal object. It sees, 
however, the essence of religiosity not 
in any mystical intuition or in a spe- 
cial kind of “irrational” feeling, but in 
the emotional expression of the self be- 
fore God, and in a symbolism in which 
the relationship to God finds its outward 
expression. 


11 Cf. Isaiah, 63:12. 
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S. D. 


I His treatise “Parents and Children,” 


which forms the preface to the play 
‘Misalliance”, 


jecting to 


fernard Shaw. while ob 


secular moral instruction, 


strongly recommends the English system 
of non-sectarian Bible education. “The 
“contains the ancient 
Orien- 


tal race: and the imposition of this lit 


Bible”, he says, 


literature of a very remarkablk 


erature on whatever false pretences, on 


our children left them literate 


To@re 
than if they knew no literature at all, 
which was the practical alternative. And 


as our authorized 


version 18 a great 


work of art as well, to know it was bet 
ter than knowing no art, which also was 
the practical alternative Therefore, 
as between the Bible and the blank re 


presented by secular 


education, the 
with the Bible’. 
Edition, 1921, p. 133). 


In this passage the Bible is recom- 


choice is (Tauchnitz 


mended as an instrument of education 
because of its intrinsic literary values. 
However, is the Bible a work of art in 


the sense in which the Odyssey and 
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Institute of Religion 


Jewish 


GOTTEIN 


lliad of Homer, or the Shahnameh, the 


national epic ol the Persians, or ancient 


Arabi 


arty jewish educators, whose approach 


poetry are protessedly works of 


to the Bible is naturally very ditlerent 


English 


mainly 


? 
7) 
‘ 


irom that ot the 


ol) 


playwrig 
are concerned with its mora! 


isked, 


education 


and religious values. It may be 
however, if, in a modern 
these values can be brought home to 
the younger generation unless due at 
tention is paid to the literary forms 
which they are expressed. But are ther 
fixed literary forms in the Bible at all 
comparable to those found in other an 
cient literatures? The Greeks developed 
a theory of literature, an ars poetica, 
so that we know at least what they be 
lieved to be appropriate and commend. 
able in literary expression. Something 
similar was done by the Arabs, although 
to a lesser degree. In contrast, no He- 
brew theory of literature has come down 
to us from ancient times, so that tor 
the evaluation of the Bible as literature 
we are leit to our own devices. This 
problem of the relation between spirit 
and form, between the content and its 
mode of expression, between body and 


Biblical 


subject of this article. 


soul in literature, forms the 
Strictly speaking, there is no plain 
prose in the Bible. Everything is cast 


into some traditional form possessing 


rhythmical diction and obeying certain 
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rules of composition. This is evident 
with regard to the poetical parts of the 
Bible in the narrower sense of the word, 
such as the Books of Job, Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, the Prophets, the songs of love 
or of triumph, the dirges and the lam- 
entations. The same holds true, more- 
over, although in a different form, for 
the narratives and even for the legal 
sections. 

Biblical prosody is based on two main 
principles: on the parallelism of mean- 
ing in the two parts of a verse and on 
the correspondence of the number of 
stresses in each part of the verse. As 
an illustration, we offer (Proverbs 1: 8) 
“Hear, my son, the instruction of thy 
father; and do not forsake the teaching 
of thy mother”. 

The parallelism of meaning in the 
two hemistichs is obvious, while even in 
the English translation one feels that 
in each hemistich there are four stresses 
of intonation. In the Hebrew original, 
the number of words as well as the 
number of syllables are equal in the 
two parts of the verse. 

This, however, is the exception rath- 
er than the rule, for the principle of 
Hebrew rhythm is musical and not a 
mere numbering of words and syllables. 


Let me illustrate this point by another 
example: 


Chey that go down to the sea in ships 
That do business in great waters 
These see the works of the Lord 
And His wonders in the deep. 
(Psalm 107: 23-24). 


These hemistichs differ widely in the 
number of the words and syllables con- 
tained in them, but all of them have 
four accentuations, with the possible 
exception of the last, which has only 


two words. I say with the possible ex- 
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ception, because in my ears these words 
resound as they are chanted on Passover 
night in. the Yemenite synagogues; and 
there they have—at least—four stresses. 
According to the Ashkenazic pronuncia- 
tion with its Germanic diction, which 
overstresses the accentuated syllables and 
blurs the unstressed ones, these two 
words have only two accents: venifl’du- 
sov bimtstilo. The Sephardim who, like 
the French, do not over-emphasize the 
syllables bearing the accent, would pro- 
nounce them with three stresses: wenifl’ 
otaw bimsuld’. The Yemenites, however, 
who pronounce a Sheva like a full vow- 
el—to our ears at least—have here four 
or possibly even five: waniflooétwouh 
bimstloh. These words should be chant- 
ed in order to bring out the point I 
want to make. 


It may even be that the aesthetic af- 
fect aimed at here and in many other 
places in the Bible, is the contrast be- 
tween the shortness of the concluding 
hemistich, which consists only of two 
words, and the length of the accompany 
ing musical unit, which is long, because 
it represents the end of the verse. These 
things have not yet been sufficiently in- 
vestigated; however, as the main topic 
of this article is the Biblical narratives, 
I mention this problem only in pass- 
ing. In any case, the example from 
Psalm 107 shows that the harmony of 
stresses which forms the base of Biblical 
prosody is not as simple as assumed by 
many scholars who even presume to 
emend the text according to what they 
believe to be the correct rhythm. I 
would like to demonstrate this by a 
third example; one which indicates 
that the correspondence of meaning be- 
tween the two hemistichs of a verse is 
very often not a simple parallelism, but 


a contrast, a development of an idea 


or some other closer connection between 
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the two parts of the verse. I quote the 
opening passage of Isaiah, Ch. 1. 


1. Hear, O heavens And hark, O earth 
For the Lord has spoken 

2. I have nourished and brought up 

children 
But they have rebelled against 
me. 

3. The ox knows his owner 
And the ass his master’s crib. 

1. Israel does not know 


My people does not consider. 


While, as is obvious, there is a strict 
parallelism of ideas in the two last 
verses, in verse two, the second hemis- 
tich constitutes a contrast to the first; 
and in verse 1, the third part gives 
the reason for the summons contained 
in the first two. 

It is also not difficult to understand 
why the rhythm of the opening verse, 
which consists of three parts, each bear- 
ing two accents, is different from the 
remaining verses, in which each hemis- 
tich contains three stresses. Separating 
the solemn introduction from the rest 
of the speech by a mere acoustic device, 
makes it far more emphatic. In most 
cases, however, things are far more com- 
plicated, and only an intensive study 
of the text enables one to grasp fully 
its musical rhythm and its sequence of 
ideas. But once one has grasped it, he 
may be sure that he has understood the 
full meaning of the text as well. Asked 
by young teachers how to prepare a 
Bible lesson, I would tell them: “Try 
with all your might to read your text 
aloud correctly and impressively. To be 
able to do that, you must know a great 
many things. But, once you have suc- 
ceeded in reading the text as it ought 
to be read, you will hardly need to add 


any explanations or interpretations”. 


If serious study is required for grasp- 
ing the correct rhythm of a psalm o1 
a prophet's oration, an even greater el- 
fort must be made in the case of a nar- 
rative or a legal text. Even the legal 
style, which to us is the most prosai 
of all prose, is in the Bible subject to 
rhythmical articulation. One takes, for 
example, the first strictly legal text 
found in the Pentateuch, Exodus 21, 
the old collection of Mishpatim (Laws). 
Its first section deals with manservants 
and maidservants. 


If thou buy a Hebrew servant 

Six years shall he serve 

and in the seventh — 

he shall go out free for nothing. 

If he come in by himself, 

he shall go out by himsell, 

But if he were a husband to a wile, 
Then shall his wife go out with him. 


It is evident that the two main prin- 


ciples of Hebrew prosody—parallelism 
of meaning and an equal number of a¢ 
centuations in the two parts of a sen- 
tence—are present in this ancient law. 
Only the arrangement is somewhat dilf- 
ferent, the basic rhythm being three 
stresses in each hemistich—if this word 
is permissible in speaking of a legal text 
—modified by interspersed parts with 
only two stresses. In the Hebrew origin- 
al these rhythmical cadences are, of 
course, even more clearly audible. 
There are other means of arranging 
a legal text so as to emphasize its 
rhythmical pattern. The readers of this 
Journal may be aware of Prof. Leon 
Waterman’s observations on the Mish- 
patim we are Prol. 


discussing here. 


Waterman discovered that they were 
arranged in groups of ten paragraphs, 
each group being divided into two sec- 
tions exactly like the Ten Command- 
This decalogue system is, of 


ments. 
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course, based on a very practical con- 
sideration: having five fingers on each 


hand, we can laws 


easily memorize 
grouped in this order. In addition, how- 
ever, it satisfies the Hebrew craving fo 
harmony and paralellism in_ literary 
creations. 

With the exception of the detail just 
discussed, we have so far dealt only with 
the principles of prosody, but not with 
those of composition in Biblical litera- 
ture, for these are different in every lit- 
Crary however, 


genus. There are, some 


general traits which are discernible in 
all, or most, ancient Hebrew creations. 
First, a piece of Biblical literature, as 
a rule, is very short, 15 to 25 verses 
forming the average length of a psalm, 
a prophet's speech, or a story. Longer, 
composite creations are very clearly ar- 


ticulated 


and sub-divided 


into small 
units, each of which has a distinct be- 
ginning and an equally distinct ending. 
In addition, each piece is a well-defined 
unit, owing to its basic rhythm and 
style, and the dominant mood prevail 
ing in it. 

This brevity of the Biblical creations 
is a very important factor. It makes a 
great difference whether you express an 
idea in an article of 8,000 words or in 
a rhythmical speech of only 300. In the 
latter case, each single sentence, often 
even each single word, is important in 
itself; therefore, it is not only the holi- 
ness of the Bible which impelled the 
scholars to devote so much attention to 
the details of its text, but its literary 
character. 


Another’ characteristic of 


Biblical 
composition is its traditionalism. Many 
authors work according to a fixed pat- 
tern in a certain sequence of ideas de 
veloped long before their time. This is 
evident in many psalms and prophets’ 


Orations and would be even more ap 
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parent if more of the ancient Hebrew 
literature had been preserved; if, for 
example, we had many books of love- 
songs instead of only one, if the 3,000 
fables attributed to King Solomon in 
the Book of Kings (1, 5:12) 
preserved instead of the two or three 


had been 


quoted in the Bible, or if, instead of 
the two or three songs of triumph, such 
as the Song of Deborah or the Song of 
the Sea, the complete “Book of the 
Wars ol 


us, his traditional character of much 


the Lord” had come down to 


of the Biblical literature has a very im- 
portant bearing on its historical evalua- 
tion. For one often has to ask oneself 
whether an author is describing a par- 
ticular personal situation or merely de- 
veloping a traditional motif, 

Finally, I believe that all, or most, of 
Biblical literature was originally spoken 
or recited aloud, each piece being ac- 
companied by a certain traditional tune, 
in accordance with the literary genus 
or species to which it belonged. That 
the psalms were sung is self-evident; 
and, as is well known, many psalms are 
still prefaced by a note indicating the 
melody to which they should be chant- 
ed. But I have not the slightest doubt 
that Isaiah never addressed his audience 
in an ordinary tone of voice, as we do 
today, but always used a tune to har- 
monize with the literary form he chose 
at any particular time. 

When solemnly reproving his audi- 
ence, Isaiah certainly employed a reci- 
the one he used 


tative different from 


when singing his song of the vineyard 


- 


(ch. 5) or when lamenting the faithful 
city that had become a harlot (ch. 1). 
When Ezekiel complained (33-32) that 
the Jews of Babylon listened eagerly to 
his speeches as to “a very lovely song 


of one that hath a pleasant voice and 


can play well on an instrument”, but 
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did not heed them, we must take him 
literally. For his speeches, as we read 
them today, were after all anything but 
pleasant in their content. It must have 
been the form of their delivery more 
than anything else that made them so 
attractive to an audience which other- 
wise was very antagonistic to the ideas 
expressed in those speeches. When Eli- 
sha asked for a minstrel to play for him 
until the hand of the Lord came upon 
him, we can safely assume that his proph- 
ecy, too, was sung or recited to a tra- 
ditional tune rather than spoken in or- 
dinary tones. A number of other in- 
stances could be adduced in corrobora- 
tion of this theory of the oral delivery 
of Biblical literature. However, it suf- 
fices to say that up to the present day 
the tradition-bound Oriental Jews re- 
cite anything regarded as having the 
quality of literature to certain fixed 
tunes adapted to each occasion. A Ye 
menite sermon—which, by the way, 1s 
always short, never longer than ten min- 
utes at most—is chanted to a tune dif- 
ferent from that, say of a funeral ora 
tion, or that of a Ta’am, a midrashi 
exposition at a wedding, circumcision 
feast and the like, and not, of course, 
in a tone used in normal speech. 
Our own liturgical tradition, accord- 
ing to which we chant the Pentateuch, 
the Prophets, the Books of Esther and 
of Lamentation to different tunes, and 
the far richer liturgical tradition of the 
Yemenites, who read every part of the 
Bible and its Aramaic translation, and 
also the Oral Law, the Mishna, the Tal- 
mud, the Midrash to special tunes ac- 
cording to the occasions on which the 
texts are read—all these are certainly in- 
dications of an old tradition, although 
the actual tunes very probably have 
nothing to do with the original melo- 


dies used in Biblical times. 


How are the phenomena discussed so 
far to be explained? As most of them 
are common to a number of ancient 
literatures in Western Asia, it would 
be awkward to attempt an_ historical 
account of their gradual development. 
A few general considerations may suf- 
fice. 

These ancient civilizations of West- 
ern Asia were based mainly not on writ- 
ing and reading, but on speaking and 
hearing, for writing materials, especial- 
ly in Palestine, where it was not the 
custom to write on clay tablets, were 
scarce and expensive. As the Lachish 
letters show, even when reporting to a 
high-ranking officer, a local commander 
used potsherds for his correspondence. 
A literature based largely on oral com- 
munication, in order to be both im- 
pressive and easily memorized, natural- 
ly had to pay much attention to forms, 
such as rhythmical harmony both in 
meaning and musical accentuation, and 
to traditional patterns, such as a fam- 
iliar sequence of ideas and a special 
tune appropriate to each type of liter- 
ature. In order to be easily grasped 
and memorized, each single piece had 
to be comparatively short. 

However, apart from the practical 
reasons just mentioned, the psychologic- 
al aspects were of no less importance. 
These ancient civilizations did not yet 
know that sharp contrast between body 
and soul, between matter and spirit, 
which Greek scientific thought introduc- 
ed into the world. The sounds of a 
word or a sentence and the meaning 
they conveyed were still felt to be large- 
ly identical. Ezekiel could conceive his 
grand 


vision “Come 


four 
winds, o wind, and breathe upon these 
slain that they may live” (37:9) because 
Ruah, the wind, the air, was thought 
to be identical with the spirit which 


from the 
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gives life to men. Thus, the body and 
the soul of a word were regarded as 
one, and, therefore, so much attention 
was paid to the forms of expression. 

In addition, there might also be some 
special reason for the musical cadences 
that pervade almost all of Biblical dic- 
tion, namely, the fact that our ancestors 
were particularly gifted in musical ex- 
pression. When the Jewish captives in 
Babylonia were asked to sing the songs 
of Zion (Psalm 137), this could only 
mean—since it cannot be assumed that 
the Babylonians understood enough He- 
brew to grasp the meaning of the songs 
—that Jewish music was famous all ove 
the ancient East. From the Bible as a 
whole one gets the impression that our 
forefathers—despite the many _ misfor- 
tunes which befell them—were a gay 
and joyous people, singing having been 
the normal diversion, so to speak, ol 
the young men when they assembled 
after their day's work—and dancing, that 
of the girls. No wonder, therefore, that 
their whole literature was pervaded by 
a musical rhythm and a harmonious 
arrangement of ideas and words. 

The implications of all this for those 
who want to read or teach the Bible 
properly are obvious. One cannot read 
the Bible silently and hurriedly as one 
does a modern text. First of all, we must 
have a properly printed Bible, which 
conveys visually to the reader (a) the 
rhythm and (b) the length of each sep- 
arate unit. The division into chapters 
and verses should be retained for prac- 
tical purposes. In addition, the verses 
should be arranged according to literary 
units and to the rhythm suggested by 
the number of accentuations. Secondly, 
as a rule, only one complete unit should 
normally be read at one time. The read- 
er must acquaint himself most carefully 


with the mood of the piece and with 
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the rhythm which dominates it. The 
exact original meaning of a word or a 
phrase should always be kept in mind. 
Finally, we should avoid, both when 
reading for our own edification and in 
particular when teaching, the effort to 
cover too much of the same type of ma- 
terial. The tradition-bound literature of 
The Bible teems with what the modern 
reader regards as monotonous repeti 
tion. 

All that has been said so far indicates 
the importance of form and of oral 
delivery in Biblical literature. There is, 
however, another side to this matter. 

Nowhere in the Bible do we have 
rigid forms. There are no fixed metres 
which have to be observed throughout 
a given literary creation as in Greek 
or Persian epics or in Arabic poetry. 
There are no strict rules of composition 
such as are found in Greek drama o1 
other kinds of literature, and, on the 
whole, there is almost no artificiality in 
style. The Hebrew poet was, so to say, 
master of his metre, and could use it 
freely in accordance with his own 
wishes, without being forced to apply 
it constantly. He followed some rules 
of composition as we shall see in more 
detail when discussing the Biblical nar- 
ratives, but did so only in a certain 
measure. As to the language, there were, 
of course, great differences between a 
definitely poetic creation like the Book 
of Job and an historical account like 
that of the Books of Kings, but we must 
bear in mind that the everyday speech 
of the ancient Israelites was far more 
pictorial and vivid than that of modern 
man. The Lachish letters to which I 
have already referred indicate that an 
army officer in his official correspon- 
dence used language as figurative as 
that familiar to us from Biblical liter- 
ature. 
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This basic difference between ancient 
Hebrew literature and Greek, Persian 
or Arabic literatures is, first of all, due 
to sociological reasons. An elaborate and 
rigid system of prosody and composi- 
tion in poetry develops where there is 
an idle or semi-idle class of men who 
The 
Book of Esther tells us that the King 
of Persia made a feast for his princes 
and servants which lasted 180 days. ‘This 


have leisure enough to enjoy it. 


statement is not as grotesque as il 
sounds, for, according to the Persian 
epos, the nobleman’s time was divided 


ubezm’; war and feasts. 


between ‘rezm 
However, when one has a great deal ol 
time at one’s disposal, one looks for 
some pleasant way of passing it. ‘This is 
where the poet comes in. The poet, in 
his turn, having plenty of time for th 
display of his art, cannot always pro- 
duce something original. He has to de- 
velop a fixed routine on which he can 
rely for producing mechanically rathei 
lengthy pieces of poetry. Thus there de- 
velops a metre and a more or less ster- 
eotyped poetic style with expletives 
and stop-gaps—as in Homer. In the Per- 
sian epos we have the same thing: a 
lady could hardly make her appearance 
without having an adjective attached to 
her name to the effect that her arms 
were like silver, or that her face was 
like a moon—adjectives the poet also 
needed for filling up his verse as re- 
quired by the metre. 

In Israel there was no leisure class 
of any size or, if one did emerge, now 
and then, it was short lived. Most of 
the people were farmers who worked 
with their own hands or at least super- 
vised personally the work of the young 
er members of the family, servants o1 
seasonal laborers. “The sun rises” .. 
104... “Man goeth forth 
unto his work and to his labor 


says Psalm 


until 


the evening’. (22-25). Only on 
the holidays, the Sabbaths and pos 
sibly also during the long winter eve 
nings was there leisure available for lis 
This 


largely explains why Biblical literature 


tening to poets and _ prophets. 
is so natural and straightforward: it is 
the creation of a working people, who 
having little time to spare, waste m 
words. 

This soc iological aspect of Biblical lit 
erature also accounts, to a certain de 
eree, for another of its most salient char 
acteristics: its general human appeal! 
The Bible could be translated into hun 
dreds of languages and brought to the 
remotest peoples because of the uniqu 
human touch which appeals to every 
\Most 
creation of a class. We have already, 


spoken of the Persian epos and its at 


one. classical literatures are the 


mosphere of the Court and noblemen 
Similarly, the Greek epos pictured the 
life of the petty kings and warriors ol 
the Hellenic islands. The literature of 
\thens was the product of a bourgeoisi« 
living largely on slave laber. The liter 


ature ot Rome 


represented a certain 
upper class exploiting an empire. Peo 
ple of leisure who live at the ex pense 
ol others can produce more abundantly 
and more exquisitely refined products 
than a nation of farmers. But a class 
is confined to certain limits of time and 
space. Its literature can be fully under 
stood only by those who take the trou 
ble to thoroughly study its peculiarities 
of life. The case is quite other with Is 
racl’s literature, which is that of an es 
sentially classless people. Working peo 
ple, leading a simple life, constitute the 
majority of mankind. That is why the 
literature of Israel, which is itself the 


creation of such a people, has had so 


wide an appeal. 
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Finally, it should be borne in mind 
that the Bible contains only a very small 
fraction of ancient Hebrew literature. 
It is a rigorous selection made with a 
very definite object in view. The Bible 
was compiled in an intense missionary 
spirit directed towards all sections of 
the community. “Ye stand this day, all 
of you, before the Lord your God; you 
captains of your tribes, your elders, and 
your officers, and all the men of Israel, 
your little ones, your wives and thy 
stranger that is in thy camp, from the 
hewer of thy wood unto the drawer olf 
thy water.” (Deut. 29: 9-10). In the lat- 
tel parts of the Bible, the parts com 
posed at the time when the Bible was 
taking formal shape as a canon of liter- 
ature, i.e. in the latter chapters of Jer- 
emiah, the Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, we always find women and even 
children taking part in the public as- 
semblies and listening to the reading ol 
the Holy Book. A literature addressed 
to all ranks of the population necessar- 
ily had to be simple in form and gen- 
eral in appeal. 

In passing, I would like to draw the 
reader's attention to the fact that wom- 
en are always found in the audience for 
whom Biblical literature was intended. 
rhis point is very important. Men, by 
themselves, tend to behave like brutes. 
Only when their womenfolk are with 
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them do they begin to become human 
beings. The Bible, unlike the Talmud 
and many other classical works, address 
itself to women as well as to men. 
Therefore, it is far superior to the lat- 
ter in its human approach. 

We have just called the Bible a selec- 
tion from ancient Hebrew literature 
with a very definite purpose. It is this 
purpose which, after all, determined the 
character of Biblical literature, as it is 
known to us. Its aim was education, not 
pastime; edification, certainly not mere 
diversion. That is the ultimate reason 
why emphasis is laid on ideas and not 
on form, on the spiritual content and 
not on the aesthetics of its expression. 
In the first part of this article we were 
constrained to emphasize the importance 
of form and modes of expression in 
Biblical literature, because this is an 
aspect which is often neglected to the 
detriment of effective understanding of 
the Bible. In conclusion, we formulate 
our answer to the question raised at 
the outset: is the Bible a work of art? 
Strictly speaking, the Bible is not a 
work ol art. It contains many products 
of the highest literary quality but as 
a whole it was compiled for other than 
literary values. In other words, in order 
to be imbued with the spirit of the 
Bible, we must be well acquainted with 
its forms. 
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COMMUNICATION 


“AUTHOR'S VIEWPOINT” 


Editors, Judaism: 


Rabbi Theodore Friedman, in a re- 
view in the April 1953 issue of Judaism, 
describes the first part of my book, Fait: 
for Fallibles, as “lucid and forthright” 
and done with “care and thought’. | 
hope I’m not ungracious by questioning 
whether he has read my book with care. 
I shall try to show, as briefly as possible, 
where he misinterprets my viewpoint o1 
where his criticism is not valid. My re 
futation will be based, mainly, on direct 
quotations from the book so that the 
reader may judge for himself. 

Reviewer: “Rejecting literal divine 
revelation, the author nevertheless a 
gues for the retention of the whole ap 
paratus of mitzvot including the mi- 
nutiae of the Dietary Laws’. 

Author: My approach is expressed in 
the following quotation: “Among the 
fallibles, too, there are those who regard 
the religious way of life all-important. 
They believe, however, that since con 
ditions of life change, and man’s picture 
of the world grows more comprehensive 
and clear, our religious way of life must 
also change”. (p. 62) In regard to 
the dietary laws: “The most important 
point in the dietary system of Judaism 
was the need to be aware olf God, in 
the daily routine of the individual. 
Many people still find religious value in 
the traditional dietary laws. Those who 
do not find the present dietary code suf- 
ficiently uplifting, must seek one which 
satisfies them. For a religious way of lile 
which does not encompass one’s dict is 
incomplete. Perhaps vegetarianism, or a 
modified form of it, and the exercise of 
self-discipline in the selection of the 
quality and quantity of food could be 
evolved into sancta”. (p. 27). 

Reviewer: “The author's case for 
the observance of the mitzvot rests “‘on 
two grounds, their performance and ob 
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servance beget an awareness of God; 
moreover, they fulfill certain psycholo 
eical needs of the individual”, 

Author: “ludaism’s sanctification 
ol everyday life, and its teaching that 
that sanctification must be expressed joy 
ously through the entire human organ 
ism, through the senses and the mind, 
in personal and social relations should 
become every mature person's pattern 
of life’. “By holiness was meant the high- 
est, most harmonious self-realization ol 
the individual, within a society seeking 
justice, peace and progress. The indivy 
idual was taught, by means of logical 
and psychological media, to keep even 
aware of the presence of God.” (p. 66). 
lo state that the mitzvot are psycholo 
vical media for the sanctification of lif 

which is what the Rabbis have stress 
cd—is quite different from saying that 
they “fulfill certain psychological needs 
ol the individual”. 

Reviewer: “But the God they bring 
to human awareness ‘can be known 
to us only as the Creator’. He is the 
power that make for life and growth”. 

\uthor: “The basis of our religion 
is the belief in a mysterious Creator. Al 
though He is not to be conceived in 
terms of human experience, we feel His 
pervasive presence in the entire unt- 
verse, in His influence and gripping 
power on inspired and creative men, 
and in His inescapable physical and mo 
ral laws”. (p. 57). “To pray is to be 
aware ol a Creator, whose plan of crea- 
tion must be inconceivably bigger than 
our plans, bigger in terms of the entire 
pattern of creation but not to be judg- 
ed in terms of time and space. God's 
plan is so infinite that it encompasses 
all of us, every creature, and even the 
minutest particle of matter”. (p. 33) . 

Rabbi Friedman's treatment of the 


sermonic section of the book may, o1 
may not, be valid. Let the reader judge. 
I have answered his review of the first 
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part at some length, ommiting comment 
on his failure to question my unortho- 
dox approach to “freedom of will”, etc., 
because I believe that my presentation 
of Judaism, not as a body of mores and 
folkways, nor as a system of disembodied 
principles and beliefs, but as a religious 
way of life for the modern “fallible” 
merits reading and consideration by the 
readers of such magazine as Judaism. 


NATHAN A. BARACK 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


THE REVIEWER REPLIES” 


Editors, Judaism: 


Misinterpretation by a reviewer of an 
author’s views is a serious offence and, 
at first glance, Rabbi Barack's quota- 
tions from his book would seem to lend 
some credence to his charge. Such its 
the dubious advantage of inconsistency. 
When an interpretation — legitimately 
based on the author's statements—which 
he does not find to his liking is placed 
on his views, he quotes other pas- 
sages that apparently contradict that in- 
terpretation. That is —— what my 
review intended to indicate 1 palpable 
repeated inconsistency between premises 
and conclusions. | can do no better in 
this regard than follow Rabbi Barack's 
own method and offer the reader furthe: 
quotations from his book (Italicized 
vords are quotations from my review). 

“Rejecting literal divine revelation” 

The author equates prophecy with 
“the ability to respond to the divine in 
the universe’. (p. 24). Surely something 
quite other than literal divine revela- 
tion. Clearly ranging himself on the side 
of the modernists, he writes (p. 29): “A 
fundamentalist has no difficulty in jus- 
tilying symbols. He regards them all as 
divine commands The modernist, 
too, however must believe in symbolism. 
Human beings use symbols constantly” 
He writes further (p. 24): “We do 
not believe in anthropomorphic revela- 
tion If this does not add up to re- 
jection of literal divine revelation, I do 
not know what does. 

“The author argues for the retention 
of the whole apparatus of the mitzvot” 
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Rabbi Barack (p. 27): “We believe 
that the Sabbath should be observed to- 
day in the traditional manner’. “The 
important question is whether one 
can experience as distinctive spiritual 
exaltation and complete physical relaxa- 
tion as those who observe all the mi- 
nutae of the Judaic Sabbath”. (p. 36). 
[he obvious implication is that one 
cannot, 

“The mitzvot fulfill certain psycho- 
logical needs of the individual’. Rabbi 
Barack: “Prayer, like garments, fills a 
basic need for all ages, and in all times” 
(p. 33). “We must seek to sanctily our 
_ life, not to please an infinite Dei- 

but to stabilize and harmonize every 
Enite being’. (p. 67). Indeed, stability 
and harmony, 1 submit, are psychologic- 
al needs of the individual. “Sometimes 
Judaism utilizes not a ceremony but an 
idea to achieve the necessary psycholo- 
gical effect”. (p. 25). Necessary to 
whom? Presumably, to individuals. 

I cannot see what umbrage the autho 
takes in the penultimate paragraph of 
his letter. If the phrases | quote from 
his book strike him as inconsistent with 
ihe passages he adduces, the inconsis- 
tency is his, not mine. 

Far from misrepresenting his views, 
my review sought to present them to 
the reader, in most instances, in the au- 
thor’s own words. If they do not jibe 
with the passages he now cites in his 
letter, he cannot, in all fairness, raise 
the charge of misrepresentation, He has 
merely served to point up some of the 
inconsistencies I took the liberty of no- 
ticing in the first instance in the origin- 
al review. Rabbi Barack cannot both 
have his theological cake and eat it. 


‘THEODORE FRIEDMAN 
New York, N. Y. 





“THE JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION” 


Editors, Judaism: 


There is a genuine reason for concern 
over the current polemic being waged 
by rabbis and scholars against the con- 
cept of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 
| refer to Bernard Heller's article in 
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Judaism (volume II, Number 2) and 
to Rabbi Henry Kagan’s paper deliver- 
ed at the last meeting of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. (Of an 
altogether different order is Dr. Robert 
Gordis’ article on the “Nature of Man 
in the Judaeo-Christian ‘Tradition” 
which appeared in Judaism (Volume 
Il, Number 2, April, 1953). Dr. Gordis 
recognizes the “weighty fact that both 
religions share the same sacred history 
which extends for two millenia from 
Abraham to the closing days of the Sec- 
ond Temple and both revere the same 
sacred Scriptures from Genesis to Chro 
nicles’’. His article is devoted to the task 
of bringing light the nuances or the 
subtle differences, which create impot 
tant distinctions between the two ele- 
Judaeo-Christian ‘Tradt- 
especially their varied ap- 
Nature of Man. The 
writers mentioned above seem to be un 
der the apprehension that the recent re- 
vival of interest in the idea of a Judaeo 
Christian exclusively the 
work of Jewish Defense agencies, eager 
to use this concept as a 


ments olf the 
tion, and 
proach to the 


tradition 1s 


device for com 
batting anti-Semitism. 

rhis is an utter misapprehension. ‘The 
idea of Judaeo-Christian tradition has 
recently been pointed up by non-Jews 
who have wished to give the cause ol 
democracy the powerlul support of a 
faith. Faced with the onslaught of Fas- 
cism and Communism, whose rapid pro- 
gress is captivating the minds of men, 
the leaders of democracy have na- 
turally looked for a_ spiritual dly- 
namic to animate the cause of human 
freedom. In countries where Church- 
State separation obtains, and where reli- 
gious freedom prevails, it is impossible 
to designate any one religion as the 
faith which energizes the democratic 
way of life. It is this dilemma which has 
led to the re-emphasis of the familiar 
fact that the current religions of the 
western world have certain fundamen- 
tal ideals in common. These basic ideals, 
common to all the religions, constitute 
the faith which gives the cause of dem- 
ocracy its spiritual impetus. What more 
accurate name could possibly have been 


found for this religion of democracy 
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than “the Judaeo-Christian tradition”? 

Among these ideals, shared by the reli- 
gions of the West, are those derived from 
the Creation story in the first chaptei 
of Genesis: first, the common ancestry 
of the human race with its implication 
of the equality of men; second, the con- 
ri of man as created in the image of 
God with its corollary of the dignity ol 
the individual man and his inalienabl 
rights; third, the concept of One World 
with its consequence of the potential 
unity of mankind and universal peace. 
‘This is what President Franklin D. Roo 
sevelt meant when he said in his annua! 
message to Congress in 1939: “Storms 
from abroad truly challenge three insti 
tutions indispensable to America now 
as always. The first is religion, it is the 
source of the other two Democracy and 
international good faith. Religion, by 
teaching man his relationship to God, 
gives the individual 
dignity.” 

This is undoubtedly what President 
Kisenhower had in mind when he sent 
a Statement to the National Conflerenc 
of Christians and Jews on the subject 
of |. B. Matthews’ attack on the Pro 
testant churches: “The churches ol! 
\merica are citadels of our faith in in- 
dividual freedom and human dignity 
This faith is the living source of ow 
spiritual strength, and this strength is 
our matchless armor in our worldwide 
struggle against the forces of godless ty 
ranny and oppression” 

While political leaders content them 
selves with naming the ideals which art 
common to all the religions, historians 
and writers of our time who discuss the 
faith which supports democracy, spell 
out the words ‘Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion”. This they do out of intellectual 
honesty. Following the dictum of Mat- 
thew Arnold that our civilization is the 
child of the two great influences, He- 
braic and Greek, they recognize that the 
source of democratic idealism is Jewish 
as well as Christian. Among the writers 
who use the term “]Judaeo-C shristi: in Civ- 
ilization” are historians like Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry, and scientists and educators 
like James Connant, Harry Overstreet 
and many others. They use this expres- 


sense of his ow! 
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sion in contexts which have no relation 
to questions of prejudice. These think- 
ers recognize that it is no mere accident 
that democracy has reached its fullest 
development in those countries where 
the Bible has enjoyed its greatest pop- 
ularity. The Bible radiates a powe1 
which makes for freedom. 


That the American spirit in particular 


has been molded by the Old ‘Testament 
section of the Bible that Christians read, 
rather than the New ‘Testament has 
been established by several historians, 
non-Jewish as well as Jewish. It was the 
lrish historian and philosopher, William 
FE. H. Lecky, who pointed out that while 
the champions of the divine right of 
Kings drew their inspiration from the 
New Testament, the champions of dem- 
ocracy drew their inspiration from the 
Old Testament. ‘Thus it was in terms of 
the first chapter of Genesis that the 
Christian signers ol the Declaration ol 
Independence wrote: “All men are cre- 
ated equal and are endowed by then 
Creator with certain inalienable rights” 
It is a well-known fact that needs no 
further documentation here, that the 
churchmen of the revolutionary period 
of American history drew the texs tor 
their revolutionary sermons primarily 
from the Old ‘Testament. 

If the Christian church did no more 
than translate the Hebrew Bible and 
disseminate it throughout the world, 
then this partnership between Judaism 
ind Christianity could properly be call- 
ed the Judaeo-Christian tradition. If the 
Christian church claims that it has made 
its own creative contribution toward the 
development of the spiritual basis of 
human freedom, this should render the 
idea of an historic partnership between 
Judaism and Christianity all the more 
valid, 

What is the alternative to the use ol 
the term Judaeo-Christian tradition as 
a description of the spiritual dynamism 
which imbues democracy? Shall we in- 
sist that democracy has nothing to do 
with religion? Shall we say religion is an 





other-worldly affair and has no influ- 
ence whatsoever upon social organiza- 
tion? Or shall we Jews be content with 
having statesmen, historians and philo- 
sophers speak of Christianity as the sole 
spiritual force which animates dem- 
ocracy? It is indeed difficult to under- 
stand why Jewish scholars should de- 
mand of Christian statesmen, historians, 
and philosophers that they refrain from 
and reference to a Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition or to any ideals which are com- 
mon to Judaism and Christianity. 

What do these polemical rabbis and 
scholars hope to accomplish by this re- 
jection of the term which credits Juda- 
ism with a dynamic influence upon the 
current life of civilization? Do they be- 
lieve that Judaism and the Jewish peo- 
ple constitute an air-tight enclosure? Do 
they wish to deny that Judaism has had 
a vital influence upon civilization? Un- 
less they do deny this, they must be will- 
ing to designate the agency through 
which Jewish ideals have penetrated the 
western world. This was surely not ac- 
complished by the writing ol Jewish 
books which accidentally fell into the 
hands of non-Jews. Jewish idealism as 
expressed in the Bible reached the non- 
Jewish world primarily by way of the 
Christian dissemination of this Bible 
throughout the earth. It was by way ol 
the Christian religion that the stories 
ol Genesis, the Ten Commandments, the 
visions of prophets, and the songs of 
the psalmists became the most popular 
of all literature. 

I find it difficult to reach any other 
conclusion but that the rabbis and scho- 
lars who are attacking the concept of 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, are indulg- 
ing an irrelevant whim. The concept 
of a Judaeo-Christian tradition is as sub- 
stantial as the Jewish contribution to 
civilization and as valid as the convic- 
tion that democracy has its source in 
religious faith. 


RABBI LEON FRAM 
Detroit, 


Michigan 
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The Theology of Paul Tillich, edited 
by Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. 
Brettel, Volume 1, Library of Living 
Theology, Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. 


In the world-wide panorama of reli- 
gious thought, there is no phenomenon 
more interesting than Paul 
lillich, who has been selected as the sub- 
ject of the first volume in the projected 
series of the Library of Living ‘Theolo- 
gy. There is scarcely a phase of modern 
thought or culture that is not somehow 
embraced in the world-view of this com- 
manding philosopher. Delicate nuances 
in modern art, new insights in modern 
philosophy, new surges of mass enthu- 
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siasm, in our time, bright new visions 
hovering uncertainly on the horizon— 
whatever throws fresh light on the crea- 
tive mystery that is the human person- 
ality is taken up by Tillich and made 
to yield significance in the life of faith. 
Nothing that is human is alien to his 
theology. 

Thus, The Theology of Paul Til. 
lich contains essays dealing with the 
relation of his thought to secular cul- 
ture, his conception of religious social- 
ism, his attitude toward biblical critic- 
ism, his view of the church, his philoso- 
phy of history, etc. Nor are these phases 
of his thought unrelated to the central 
ideas and motivations in his system. Ger- 
man to the core, in his passion for sys- 
tematizaion and his delight in the sheer- 
est of abstractions, he is also American, 
in his attention to the concerns and ex- 
periences of living people. For all I 
know to the contrary, he may well be 
the first German theologian of highest 
rank to have achieved a successful tran- 
sition from the German universe of dis- 
course to the American. 

Born in Germany to a Lutheran pas- 
tor, his first interest in religious philos- 
ophy consisted in the search for wea- 
pons whereby he might batter down the 


austere authoritarianism of German Pro- 
testantism as it was represented for him 
in the personality of his father. After 
attaining an amazing mastery of the his- 
tory of philosophic thought, he became 
alternately a professor of philosophy 
and a theologian. For a few years, he 
was allied with the neo-orthodox Karl 
sarth in a furious debate against the 
“liberals”. But, he was repelled by the 
rock-ribbed dogmatism, the resolute nar- 
rowness of the neo-orthodox, which de 
rived trom their belief that it is impos 
sible for man to come nigh unto God 
through the exercise of any of his fa- 
culties. ‘To the neo-Orthodox, every 
achievement of mankind is perverted by 
sin and doomed to frustration and fail 
ure. Salvation can only come from the 
side of God, by an “unconditioned” act 
of Divine Grace. On the other hand, the 
liberals, as Tillich saw them, virtually 
worshipped themselves, seeing God as 
the extension unto the canvass of in- 
finity of their own intellectual efforts 
and social goals. ‘To Tillich, modern 
liberal culture both reveals and conceals 
God; there is both a “yes” and a “no” 
in every human endeavor to achieve the 
good life. All things can lead to God if 
they are seen against the background of 
the “Unconditioned Ground”, and all 
things can become demonic, if they are 
taken to be sufficient unto themselves. 
This thought is reminiscent of the Baal 
Shem Tov’s counsel — “when you see 
aught that is beautiful, such as a beau- 
tilul woman, ask whence does this 
beauty come? — Is it not from God? — 
Then turn immediately to His Wor- 
ship”. 

But, while the Baal Shem Tov would 
turn immediately from the beauty of 
the world to its Source, Tillich remains 
so far enmeshed in the coils of his “‘dia- 
lectical theology”, as not to be able to 
offer clear guidance for the task of dis- 
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criminating between the demonic and 
the divine in the historical situation. 
Rejecting the humanistic norms of good- 
ness, he finds the ultimate criterion in 
Christ. But, then, he takes the life of 
Christ to be normative, not in a literal, 
but in a symbolic, homiletic sense. ‘The 
Christian norm must be seen in the 
light of an “ecstatic” religious experi- 
ence. What this criterion actually means 
in any concrete situation remains ex- 
ceedingly dubious. Emanuel Hirsch, a 
theological ally and associate of Tillich’s 
in his early Germanic period, encounter- 
ed no difficulty in turning the weapons 
of “dialectical theology” against the 
Weimar republic, hailing the monstrous 
fury of Hitlerism as a “holy storm”, and 
“a power full of blessing”. Hirsch used 
much the same language as Tillich when 
he extolled the year 1933 as affording 
authoritative revelation equally as much 
as the year 35, 

lillich, it must be admitted, was 
greater than his concepts. Repudiating 
Nazism as a modern form of paganism, 
he early found a secure haven in the 
United States, whence he attacked the 
deviations and aberrations of his former 
colleagues in the school of “dialectical 
theology”. It is interesting that, in his 
quest for secure moorings against the 
bewildering tides of confusion, ‘Tillich 
turned to the teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets. His former associates, he de- 
clared, were misled by the spell of the 
“priestly” mentality, which can only 
bless and sanctify whatever the people 
desire, whereas it is the “prophetic” 
mentality which subjects the fire and 
fury of the contemporary situation to 
the criticism of “the still, small voice”, 
that the world needs most urgently. 

Tillich’s revolt against the seduction 
of the “priestly’’ mentality is of great 
interest to Jews, since this very critic- 
ism lies at the base of the historical Jew- 
ish critique of Christianity as a whole. 
Rabbinic Judaism was a direct continu- 
ation of the prophetic movement, seek- 
ing to spell out in concrete terms the 
prophetic vision of the ideal society. 
While the theory and the practice of 
sacrifices were continued in normative 
Judaism, the ideal of “Torah and mitz- 
voth” came to occupy the luminous cen- 


ter of Jewish consciousness, while the 
priests and all the rites that depended 
on them, were shunted ever more de- 
finitely toward the periphery. In Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, Judaism was 
stood on its head, as it were, with the 
doctrine of sacrifice shunting all else 
aside so as to become the one master-key 
to piety and salvation. The sacrifice of 
lambs did not avail; thenceforth, the 
sacrifice of the Lamb would conquer sin. 
In the sacraments of the church, this 
reversion to elements in Judaism that 
were outgrown even then, was nailed 
down in concrete detail and made out 
to be the essence of religion. In turn- 
ing to the Hebrew prophets for support 
against the perversion of theology, Til- 
lich in effect acknowledged the depen- 
dence of a healthful Christian message 
on the living faith of Judaism. 
However, it was not to Judaism that 
lillich consciously turned, in the years 
of profound crisis, but to Catholicism, 
considering seriously the possibility of 
conversion to that faith. For a while, it 
appeared that Protestantism in Germany 
would succumb completely to the Hit- 
lerite “wave of the future’, while the 
Catholic Church still stood adamant and 
immovable. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
it was for the sake of Judaism in Chris- 
tianity, that this great Protestant theo- 
logian contemplated entering the Cath- 
olic Church. Happily, the Protestant 
church discovered hidden resources of 
strength in the midst of adversity. Til- 
lich remained a Protestant, perhaps the 
most Protestant of all, for to him “the 
protestant principle” consists in the per- 
petual search for ever deeper truths. 
From the standpoint of Judaism, the 
theology of Tillich is of special interest 
because it remains so distinctively Chris- 
tian, in spite of its author’s genius for 
harmonization and his valiant effort to 
retain the insights of prophetic Judaism 
as well as of modern humanism. While 
some of the contributors to this volume 
question the authentically Christian mo- 
tifs in his theology, a Jewish reader notes 
the Christian bent at many crucial 


points in his thought. Even his fond- 
ness for paradoxical expression is typic- 
al of the historical Christian tradition. 
Thus, he writes of the endeavor to prove 
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the existence of God as “atheism”, of 
the need to worship “God beyond God”, 
and of the need of a Messiah to redeem 
mankind from “the burden of religion” 
These paradoxes are inherent in the 
style of thought which discovers salva- 
tion in an “ecstatic” experience and de- 
lights in its gospel being “a stumbling 
block to the Jews, folly to the Greeks” 

For the Jewish reader, it is impor- 
tant to realize the profound gulf that 
yawns between the Jewish and Chris- 
tian traditions, even when the two pat- 
terns of thought and feeling are not ac- 
cepted in a fundamentalist spirit. The 
differences do not consist merely of so 
many dogmas, so many practices, so 
many varying sets of symbols. The two 
traditions belong to the same historical 
field of culture and they are equally 
subject to the challenge of the same 
modern ideas and forces. Yet, they em- 
body different modes of interpreting the 
highest insights of human lile, its char- 
acter and its destiny. And these modes 
predetermine the conclusions of the au- 
thentic representatives of the two tra- 
ditions, when they set out to explore 
the mystery of existence. In the realm 
ol fundamental convictions and v: ilues, 
we are destined to move within 
circles, 


closed 
as we aim at conclusions which 
are already assumed in our fundamen- 
tal premises. As a philosopher, ‘Villich 
is willing to grant the relativity of the 
“Christian circle of ideas’, that he never- 
theless accepts as a Christian and a theo- 
logian. Since the Jewish and Christian 
“circles” both overlap and diverge, it is 
highly instructive for the exponents of 
the one tradition to follow the bold 
ideological adventures of great minds in 
the other tradition. 

Judaism and Christianity are mutual- 
ly supplementary traditions, stressing 
the opposite ends of the same experi- 
ence. When the human soul, in its yearn- 
ing for God, reaches the mysterious out- 
er limits of its being, transcending in 
an ineffable moment the boundaries of 
its conscious existence, we have the liv- 
ing core of religion, the incomprehensi- 
ble encounter between man and God. 
This human-divine moment cannot be 
permanently frozen into “clear and ade- 
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quate” ideas, remaining, as it ne¢ essarily 
must, on the “boundary” of life. in Ju- 
daism, the religious experience is steadt- 
ly seen from the human side, calling at- 
tention to the thoughts, actions and feel- 
ings which lead to the “nearness ol 
God”. Its guiding motif is the sense ol 
duty, ere, in the ecstasy of religious de- 
votion, it dissolves into the fluidity of 
feeling. Yet, not duty as a rational con- 
cept in ao but duty to God is the vi- 
tal focus of Judaism—a mediating posi- 
tion between conscience and religious 
feeling. Unity with the Divine is not 
held out as a goal in Talmudic Juda- 
ism. Even concerning the command to 
“cleave unto the Lord,” the ‘Talmud in- 
quires, “how is it possible to cleave unto 
the Lord?—Is He not a consuming flame? 
—It means therefore to walk in His 
paths.”* And it is upon the exploring 
of those “‘paths”, that the mighty genius 
of our people was concentrated. “Make 
ye in the wilderness (of this world) a 
pathway unto the lord”.* 
ture of the Divine, 
dangerous 


As to the na- 
it is futile or even 
to speculate. “Would they'd 
leave me (i.e. God) alone and keep my 
Torah”.4 It is the way, and the way 
alone that matters. What are the ele- 
ments in the human personality that 
point Godward? Search them out, culti- 
vate them, for they are the seeds of His 
Kingdom! We can only know the Divine 
in man, not the Divine in His own nu- 
minous being. Hence, to be religious is 
“to walk in His paths” to seek justice 
and to study its applications, to love the 
fulness of human dignity and discovei 
the conditions for its protection and 
growth, to widen the horizon of knowl- 
edge, but in humility and reverence. 
In Christianity, the attempt is made 
to see and to interpret the core of reli- 
gious experience from the side of the Su- 
preme Being. The vital core is the apex 
of ecstasy, when the twin lights of in- 
telligence and conscience are absorbed 
and transmuted by the sheer intensity 
of the blaze of feeling. Hence, its mes- 
sage cannot but be expressed in “para- 





“Sota l4a. 
3 Isaiah, 40. 
4 Jer. Hagigah, I, 7. 
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feeling. Yet, not duty as a rational con- 
doxes”. The way of religion is from the 
Divine to the human, not from the hu- 
man to the Divine. All human endeavors 
are doomed to frustration and failure, 
tainted as they are by “origin: il sin’. The 
creature is guilty by its very existence, 
as a self-conscious being. The w: Ly to sal- 
vation consists in the “shattering of all 
human pretensions to knowledge, beau- 
ty and righteousness, so that man ac- 
knowledges at last—“I am nothing; Thou 
art all”. By his very existence, man 1s 
in need of being and when he 
is saved, he is “reborn”. Religion says 
“No”, with lightning and thunder, not 
only to man’s lower nature, but to his 
best insights as well—to his glimpses of 
rationality, his cognition of the moral 
laws, his erception of beauty and his 
endeavors to build the kingdom of God 
on earth. (Thus, Weil refused 
to take the final steps ol conversion to 
Christianity, utterly alienated though 
she was from the faith of Judaism, be- 
cause she was enamored of “the beauty 
of this world”’.) And, as man and the 
world pale into insignificance, the na- 
ture of God and His savine Grace come 
to the fore. 
pation with 
hand, and the ecstasy of the mystics, on 
the other hand. The nature of God and 
the fate of man came to be the two cen- 
tral foci of faith, rather than God's chal- 
lenge to man as it is flung on the stage 
of the world and man’s reluctant re- 
sponse to this challenge. The “works” 
of man cannot lead to salvation, save in- 
sofar as they furnish proot of the opera- 
tion in him of the quasi-magical current 
of “faith” 
the Lord, 


“saved”, 


Simone 


Hence, the intense preoccu- 
metaphysics, on the one 


“For no one can say Jesus is 
save in Christ’. The very af- 
firmation of the absurd is proof of a su- 
pra-rational power.® 


5In his brilliant article, 
tianity: 


“Judaism and Chris- 
Rivals or Partners”, James Parkes dis- 
cusses the two traditions in terms of their em- 
phasis on the welfare of society and the salva- 
tion of the individual respectively. This dis- 
tinction dovetails into our analysis, but it is 
not basic or primary in the religious conscious- 
ness of faith. Commentary, May, 1946. 


From the Christian viewpoint, Juda- 
ism cannot be regarded as “preparation” 
for the true faith, since it builds upon 
the insights leading to religious experi- 
ence, rather than upon ‘those deriving 
from the luminous apex of mystical ec- 
stasy. From the Jewish viewpoint, Chris- 
tianity partakes of the qualities of pa- 
ganism and mythology, since it operates 
with the concept of human fate, rather 
than the nature of the human task, shift- 
ing attention from the moral imperative 
to man’s concern with his lot. Both tra- 
ditions are liable to abuse—but, in dif- 
Judaism turning into unin 
spired humanism or glorified ethnicism, 
Christianity turning into an other-world- 
ly, unprophetic, sacramental mystery-re- 
ligion. At their best, the two traditions 
are mutually corrective. If the history 
of thought is clear on any one point it 
is this, that no one person can ever suc- 
ceed in synthesizing the 


lerent ways, 


insights of the 
two taiths, on then deepest levels. 

Paul ‘Tillich is no exception to this 
rule. He seeks to correct somewhat the 
one-sided interpretation ol Christianity. 
In his polemics against Karl Barth, he 
strives to achieve a more equitably bal- 
anced view of the divine-human encoun 
ler, maintaining that 


religious 
must be 


achieved by the two-lold pro 
“detachment” and “involvement” 
He recognizes that in all branches ol 
secular culture, God is “revealed as well 
as concealed”. He follows Kant in the 


recognition that the moral law is indeed 
the voice of God. 


truth 


COss ol 


“The only point at 
which the prison of finitude is open is 
the realm of moral experience, because 
in it something unconditional breaks 
into the whole of temporal and causal 
conditions.® Yet, precisely because he is 
so keenly aware of the one-sidedness of 
the Orthodox or neo-Orthodox Chris- 
tian tradition, his writings are remark- 
able for the persistence in them of the 
essentially Christian impetus of thought 
and feeling. 

Perhaps, the best key for the under- 
standing of Tillich’s philosophy is given 
to us in the fine collection of sermons 
and meditations, published under the 


6 Systematic 


Theology, I, 33-34. 
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title, Shaking of the Foundations. ‘The 
practical import of his message can be 
seen in the one-sided, polarized illumi- 
nation that he casts upon the nature of 
religion. He appeals to the feeling of 
fear that lurks just below the surface ol 
the modern consciousness. The night- 
marish vision of atomic destruction 1s 
invoked. The “foundations are shaking”. 
Man is able to pulverize the foundations 
upon which he stands, and he is demon- 
ic enough to attempt it. The prophets 
were able to face this vision of univer- 
sal dissolution, because they thought ol 
God as “the shaker of the foundations”, 
providing a more ultimate foundation, 
below the foundation. Please note that 
Villich does not allay man’s fear of Ca- 
tastrophe; he builds up the sense ol feat 
first, and then proceeds to counteract it 
by evoking a vague, all-covering feeling 
of faith. 

The same studied alternation of feel- 
ing provides the structure of a sermon 
called, “‘We Live in Two Orders”. ‘Tak- 
ing as his text the fortieth chapter ol 
Isaiah, ‘Tillich points out that the 
prophet was aware of “two orders of be- 
ing: the human, political, historical or- 
der, and the divine, eternal order. Be- 
cause he knew these two orders, he could 
speak as he did, moving continually “be 
tween the depth of human nothingness 
and the great height of divine creativi- 
ty”. The point to remember is, that in 
Tillich’s interpretation, the divine or- 
der as such does not enter into the mun- 
dane, human order, as a continuous fac- 
tor of amelioration and uplift. The 
prophet finds “peace of mind” or “peace 
of soul”, by looking away from the mis- 
ery of mankind to the majesty of God. 

Nor is God found only in this glimpse 
of the blessedness of the Eternal. Some- 
times it is in the blackness of demonic 
fury, when man rebels against God, seek- 
ing to “murder Him”, that God is some- 
how found. Is there aught that is im- 
possible to the strange rhythm of feeling 
and the even stranger logic of paradox- 
ical thought?—At this point, Tillich 
joins hands with Nietzsche, who sought 
to recreate the myth of man killing God, 
and then finding Him reborn within 
one’s own being. In mythology this mo- 


tif is found in super-abundance, but, in 
modern theology, it is but another 1l- 
lustration of Tillich’s passion for all-in- 
clusivenes. ““‘We are known in a depth 
of darkness, through which we ourselves 
do not even dare look That infinite 
tension is the atmosphere in which reli- 
gion lives”.’ 

In religion, this tension is generated, 
but also transcended. Beginning with 
the evocation of fear and anxiety, it 
leads to the feeling of “peace”, the sense 
ol being good, Sin ts the feeling of “se- 
paration’” and grace that of “re-union”. 

as though a voice were saying: 
‘You are accepted. You are accepted, ac- 
cepted by that which is greater than 
you, and the name of which you do not 
know. Do not ask for the name now; 
perhaps you will find it later. Do not 
try to do anything now; perhaps late 
you will do much. Do not seek tor any- 
thing; do not perform anything; do not 
intend anything. Simply accept the fact 
that you are accepted”.® 

In another connection, he articulates 
the “answer” of religion to the anxious 
soul-searching of man in similar terms 

“suddenly we are grasped by a peace 
which is above reason, that is above ou 
theoretical seeking for the 


prac tical 


true, and 


above oul striving tor the 


good" .® 

from all the above, there emerges the 
picture ol religion as a state of tension 
between peace and lear, sinking into 
depths of fear, of sin and horror, then 
rising unto heights of exaltation, mys- 
tical self-reassurance and peace. This Os- 
cillation of feeling is certainly a phase 
of religious experience—but only a 
phase, showing man as he moves be- 
tween fear and faith, worrying about 
his fate and about the standing 
of his soul with God. In Judaism, man 
is worried not so much about his fate, 
as about his duty. He does not implore 
God to release him from the burden of 
guilt or the agony of fear. His fear and 
love are both directed to God, and his 
anxiety finds expression in eagerness to 





T Ibid, p. 50, 
S Ibid, p. 162. 
% Ibid, p. 100, 
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fll the Will of God on earth. The be- 
vinning of wisdom is fear of the Lord, 
not fear for one’s individual destiny, noi 

iv in general, that is called “anxiety”. 

Contrast the import of the following 
quotations from oul classic, pietistic lit- 
rature with the above quotations from 
lillich’s sermons: 

[he foundation of piety and the 
oot of the perfect service of God is 
the progressive endeavor to clarify and 
erily for man what his duty in the 


,_} "10 


riai JS 


Though, in truth, from His side, all 
if existence is equally filled by His Be 
without any distinctions or div- 
sions, as if creation had not taken place 
t all , we must not contemplate this 
act at all, but seek to do His mitzvoth 
n the world that ts revealed to our 
inderstanding.. .""™4 
And as to those who conluse teeling 
spiritually good with doing “that which 
s good and straight in the sight of the 
Lord, Thy God", and those who identils 
he sense of peace with the acme ol reli 
zious experience, we may recall the 
rning of Jeremiah 
[hey healed the woe olf my people 
“ughntly, 


SAaVINY peace, peace, 
is no peace”. 


when there 


In the Terry Lectures of 1952, pub- 
ished under the title, The Courage to 
Be, Prot. ‘Tillich illuminates for us an 
nterestung phase of his metaphysics. At 


ore of existence is “the courage to 
hence, this courage is also the in 
nost substance of human character. How 
shall we understand this paradoxical 
ombination of courage and being:—Be- 
ing is manifestly the most inclusive of 
terms, while courage includes the idea 
ol overcoming resistance. ‘Thus, the 
term, “the courage to be” reveals the 
polar character of the universe—it is 
both being and non-being, the “Ground” 
out of which all that is intelligible 
merges and the “Abys” into which it 
dissolves and sinks. 

From the metaphysical viewpoint, this 
oncept comes close to the insistence ol 
the Thomists, that Being is the only fit- 


0M’silat Y’sharim, I. 
Nefesh HaHayim, Ul, 6 





ting concept for the understanding of 
the nature of reality. When Tillich pre- 
fixes the concept of being with the term 
courage, he introduces a dynamic quali- 
ty, which becomes paramount in his 
thinking. To him, the Protestant prin- 
ciple means that one must never rest 
content with any ideas or sentiments o1 
ideologies, or dogmas. Whatever is, at 
any moment, is to be transcended, fo 
the pulsation of being at the heart ol 
the universe does not permit any ideal 
ol conception or law to stand still in 
static perfection. As a metaphysical con- 
cept, then, the “courage to be” is akin 
to the fundamental intuition of the phi- 
losophies of lite—such as, those of Berg- 
son, Eucken and Nietzsche. 

As an interpretation ol the nature of 
human life and destiny, “the courage to 
he” is remarkable for the lack in it of 
any ethical factor. Like Nietzsche's “will 
to power” it purports to probe beyond 
the “merely ethical” plane to the dark 
depths that extend “beyond good and 
evil’, Here, again, we encounter a fun- 
damental divergence of Tillich’s phi- 
losophy trom the central impetus of the 
Bible, especially of Judaism. While the 
content of piety in Judaism is not ex- 
hausted by the imperatives of ethics, the 
laws of ethics can no more be transcend- 
ed than the principles of mathematics. 

\ parallel thought may be found in 
the Tanya, by R. Shneur Zalyman, 
where the readiness for martyrdom is 
taken to be the specific expression of the 
Divine soul in man. This courage, how- 
ever, is explained in turn as being an 
unconscious recognition of the relative 
non-existence of this world, when it is 
viewed as God beholds it, against the 
totality of being. 

While, in certain situations, the exer- 
cise ol courage may be a supremely ethic- 
al act, there are also situations when 
courage is exerted in behalf of evil or 
selfish gains, Certainly, the term —‘‘the 
courage to be is ethically neutral’’—, for 
all depends on what follows the verb 
“to be”. 


Pillich regards this concept as basic 
because he does not approach the hu- 
inan situation with fixed standards of 
moral judgment. The problem of society 
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is not to him the contest between good 
and evil, within the individual or with- 
in society, but the task of allaying man’s 
“anxiety”, countering his “sense of es- 
trangement” and endowing his career 
on earth with “meaning”. I have put 
all these terms in parentheses because it 
may well be doubted whether these key- 
words of the “existential” theologians 
refer to the enduring substance of hu- 
man life or whether they are merely 
fashionable shibbolets, magnifying out 
of all proportion the harried feelings of 
fringe people in fringe-situations. Atter 
an evening spent in conversation with a 
Russian, Tillich is said to have exclaim- 
ed in amazement—‘Wunderbar, Sie ha- 
ben keine Angst’. But is the freedom 
from anxiety a rare or inexplicable phe- 
nomenon? 

Religion 1s presented as the counter- 
fearfulness 
regarding death, sin, and the meaning- 


poise to a threefold anxiety 


lessness ol life. The neurotic seeks to es- 
cape the pangs of anxiety by escaping 
from the tasks of life. In religion, anx- 
iety is overcome by courage, and this 
courage is not an artificial creation of 
man, but a flow ol 
God.!* 

What, now, if a person is not affected 
by pangs of anxiety?—Does religion have 
no message for him?—Or Is its message, 
perchance, “be anxious that you may be 
reassured”. The approach of the psy- 
chiatrist robs religion of its moral sub- 
stance and vitiates the reasoning even 
of a theologian like Tillich, who, is, in 
many respects, a great prophetic figure. 
Anxiety becomes endemic whenever a 
“system of participation”, in which the 
individual’s loyalties were fully absorb- 
ed, is broken down. Ours is such an 
age. But, we are offered no criterion 
whereby these “systems of participation” 
may be judged. 

As we survey the pietistic literature of 
Judaism in all its vast scope and variety, 
we find almost no reference to the so 
called “anxiety of meaninglessness”. The 
fits of sadness, “atzuuth”’, against which 
the carly Hassidic writers contended, 
might be considered the nearest equiva- 


reassurance trom 


_—— — —_ — 


12 Phe Theology of Paul Tillich, p. 159. 


lent. But, the Hassidim regarded thes 
states of the soul as helpful only when 
they were experienced in ethical-spirit 
ual terms. Tanya, Tillich defines anx 
lety as fear, without a specific object 
and he assumes it to be an inevitabk 
phase of the human situation. This as 
sumption may well be questioned, Fea: 
of death, fear of sin, fear of men and 
the manitold afflictions of life—all thes 
specific fears we certainly encounter in 
abundance, but the sick-minded, name 
less fear, that existentialists make s 
much of may be only a secondary ph 
nomenon, that is grossly exaggerated 
and distorted. 

The Baalshem ‘Tov regarded even the 
anxiety of guilt as a “wile of Satan 
which is harmful to the good lile. In 
the Vanya, a clear line of distinction 
is drawn between anxiety in regard to 
sin, which is to be steadily cultivated 
and anxiety regarding sickness or deatl 
which is to be shunned. 

In ‘Tillich’s philosophy, anxiety is the 
human reflection of “separation” from 
is the courag 
“to accept acceptance’. What is the net 
meaning for the life of religion of this 
metaphysical “dark speech’?—In answet 
we find that it is “theism transcended’ 
“The ethical and social character of the 
Kingdom of God, the personal natur 
of human faith and divine forgiveness, 
the historical vision of the universe, the 
idea of a divine purpose, the infinite 
distance between creator and creature, 
the absolute separation between God 
and the world, the conflict between holy 
God and sinful man, the person to per- 
son character of prayer and _ practical 
devotion’’—all these elements of theism 
must be transcended “because they ar 
one-sided”, 1% They assume that man ts 
separable from God, standing over 
against him. “This is the God Nietzsche 
said had to be killed because nobody can 
tolerate being made into a mere object 
of absolute knowledge and absolute con 
trol’.14 We may note parenthetically 
that Judaism conceived of God in just 
this manner, and yet did not reduce man 


being, and courage to be 


13 Ibid, p. 183. 
14 Ibid, p. 185. 
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nto a mere “object”. As Rabbi Akiba 
put it, “all is foreseen and yet freedom 
granted”, 
Cheism is transcended in “the expert- 
ence we have called absolute taith. It 
s the accepting of the acceptance with- 
ut somebody or something that ac- 
pts’, And this type of religion, for all 
is subtlety and grandeur, requires as its 
symbolic structure the conception ol a 
God above God” that only Christianity 
llers. “It is the church under the Cross, 
vhich alone can do this’—“mediate a 
purage which takes doubt and mean 
inglessness into itsell’.’5 ‘To be sure, 
Kabbalah too teaches the conception ol 
he incomprehensible God, above the 
versonalized God of theism.'® Neverthe- 
less, we may readily agree that such spc 
culations are characteristic of the inher- 
nt bent of Christianity, which takes as 
its starting point the other side of the 
Divine—human encounter, viewing the 
ntire scheme of things by the “crite: 
on” of the supernal mystery ol “God 
ho has become man”, a mystery which 
ul only be grasped in the ecstasy ol 
eligious experience, But, the Jew holds 
ck from trespassing upon the realm ol 
he Beyond, posing these sober warnings 
is not theism transcended also theism 
ited? While theism and morality 
int beyond themselves to the ult 
ate mystery of the Divine Being, this 
ointing” cannot be normative tor us, 
as human beings. For us, there can be 
nothing that soars “beyond good and 
evil’, the sacred and the profane, the 
tionally creative and the rationally 
demonic. The “criterion” cannot be the 
paradox” of “God beyond God”, but 
the voice of God in the human heart. 
\s to the bold ventures into the beyond 
how can the demonic be distinguished 
irom the Divine? Is not this warning 
precisely the message of the prophet 
“For my thoughts are not you! 


thoughts ?”” 

Of special interest to Jewish readers 
is Tillish’s doctrine of the Aairos, or 
“the fullness of time’. In the complex 


5 Ibid, p- 188. 
4¢ din Sof, or Atika Kadisha and Z’ir Anpin 


evolution olf human affairs, there are 
certain critical moments, when, in the 
midst of agony and travail, the old so- 
ciety perishes and a new society comes 
into being. Such moments constitute so 
many repetitions in history of the Mes- 
sianic advent. Hence, it is the duty ol 
the Christian to embrace the “new be- 
ing” olf the world that is struggling to 
be born, though on_ strictly moral 
grounds, the “new society” may appeai 
to be preponderately evil. Such “turn 
ing points in history” are to be recog- 
nized by means of an inward, “‘ecstatic”’ 
experience, rather than in the light of 
clear and static, universal principles. 
[he appearance of the new is the 
concrete crisis ol the old, the historical 
judgment against it. ‘The new creation 
may be worse than the old one which 
is brought into crisis by it. But, in the 
special historical moment it is en Kairo, 
while the old creation is not’.'5 
\nalyzing this doctrine trom the Jew- 
ish viewpoint, we note first that Villich 
takes the concrete, historical situation 
sertously. He does not disdain mundane 
reality as being inevitably sinful and 
theologically doomed. Giving the doc- 
trine ol “original sin” a recondite, me 
taphysical interpretation, (the se para- 
tion ol “existence” trom “‘essence’’) he 
strives to reintroduce into Christian 
thought the prophet emphasis on S0o- 
cial justice, The unfortunate heritage 
ol Martin Luther's cruel crusade against 
the poor peasant was courageously op 
posed by Lillich and his associates in 
the movement for “religious socialism’’. 
Religion was more than the individual's 
‘anxiety’ and his personal “salvation”, 
Lhe voice olf God speaks to us out ol 
the “lightning and thunder” of every 
contemporary situation, and the infinite 
task of building His Kingdom on earth 
has direct implications for every age. 
But, here the resemblance ends. As a 
Christian, Tillich does not regard the 
new age as growing organically out of 
the old one, constituting a direct con- 
tinuation of its values and norms. No, 


the new age presumes to “judge” the old 


The Protestant Eva, p. 38 
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dispensation, setting forth its own cri- 
teria of judgment. Morally and logical- 
ly, the “wave of the future” may appear 
to be downright diabolical, but then the 
new age can only be judged by those 
who make the spiritual “leap” into its 
atmosphere, dying to the Law, as it were, 
and rising again into new “life”. Thus, 
the Christian view of the substitution 
of the new Gospel for the Old Law is 
for Tillich the yor image of the 
appearance of a new age in history. 

The implicit dangers of this philos- 
ophy are self-evident to men of our 
generation, and Prof. E. Heimann of 
The New School for Social Research 
calls attention to these dangers in a bril- 
liant essay which is included in this vol- 
ume. Tillich himself was better than 
his philosophy, which appears to bless 
every “turning point in history” and to 
oscillate from the Messiani lm petuosity 
of the Kairos to the “sacred void’, when 
the men of religion, bow their heads 
and bide their time. In normative Juda- 
ism, the Messianic hope was always pres- 
ent as aspiration and consolation, mak- 
ing for a restrained optimism and sober, 
progressive meliorism. 

Said Rabban Jochanan ben Zakkai, 
“if you hold a seedling in your hand 
and you hear the people shout, ‘the Mes- 
siah has come’, plant the seedling first, 
and then go out to welcome the Mes- 
siah” 

Except for the pse -udo-messianic move- 
ments on the fringe of Jewish life, the 
advent of the Messiah was regarded as 
an extension of the values and norms 
of everyday life. The transition trom 
this world into the “Days of the Mes- 
siah” was conceived either in the thun- 
derous terms of a sudden and over- 
whelming catastrophe, or it was seen 
as a slow and painful climb. Also, the 
resplendent image of the “Days of the 
Messiah” assumed varying guises in the 
fertile fancies of folk-pietists, poets and 
philosophers. But, never was the Mes- 
sianic age represented in terms of an 
ethical break with the past. In the “fu- 
ture that is to come”, the Torah was to 
be fulfilled, not transcended; God's law 
was to become a perfect reality, not re- 
placed by a new reality; the people were 


to be judged, not the laws by which they 
lived, 

As in his doctrine of the Kairos, Til 
lich’s philosophy is determined through 
out by the impetus of the Christian 
“circle of ideas’. Religion is for him, 
“ultimate concern’—that is, man’s fun 
damental urge to discover the meaning 
of his destiny. Hermann Cohen follow 
ed the Jewish tradition in describing the 
essence of religion as being man’s quest 
for his vocation, and his relative indif 
ference to his own fate. To Cohen, con 
cern with one’s own soul and one’s fat 
were marks of the mythological or pa 
gan mentality, while the truly religious 
man asks only, “what is my role, my 
task, my duty?” Tillich, as a disciple ot 
Kierkegaard, regards the individual's 
“anxiety” as to his own fate as being 
the essence of the faith. While the phi 
losopher asks, what is being?, the theo 
logian inquires, what is being for us? 
We may add parentheti ally pn thy 
Jewish theologian is more likely ) put 
the ultimate question in an inverted 
form, “what are we for being?” 

Pillich analyzes the “existential” situ 
ation of modern man in terms of fee! 
ing. “Man experiences his present situ 
ation in terms of disruption, conflict, 
self-destruction, meaninglessness, and 
despair in all realms of life’’.18 

Hence the answer to the basic ques 
tion of man’s existence can only be a 
“reality in which the self-estrangement 
of our existence is overcome’. Hence, 
the “norm” of theology is “the ‘New Be- 
ing in Jesus as the Christ’. Needless to 
say that any one grounded in Jewish 
tradition would reject not only the 
“norm”, but the very concept of “new 
being” as well as the initial analysis ol 
modern man’s predicament as “meaning- 
lessness” 

A Jew might bemoan the moral fail- 
ure of modern man, in the various areas 
of life, but he would find the ve ry plaint 
ol “meaninglessness” to be itself mean 
ingless. Man knows himself to be called 
for a task, “chosen” for a role, and in 
the depths of his heart, he regrets his 
failure to achieve the fulness of his mo 





18 Systematic Theology, a p. 48. 
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ral stature. Currents and cross-currents 
ol feeling accompany every phase of our 
spiritual life, but the core of the situ- 
ation is God's call and man’s response 
on the stage of life, not the alternation 
of moods and emotions. 

From all the above, the Christological 
character of Tillich’s seemingly general 
philosophy is manifest. In his painfully 
honest analysis of the contemporary in- 
tellectual scene, we behold the genius 
of Christian thought, as well as its pe- 
culiar bias and consequent limitations. 
Nor need we be surprised at this result, 
for unlike the great philosophers from 
Spinoza and Leibnitz to Dewey and 
Whitehead, he begins his analysis with 
a “preamble of faith’. And this pre- 
imble he finds adumbrated symbolically 
in the story of the Gospels, which he 
takes to be “essentially true’. As Prof. 
Mollegen expresses his neo-Orthodox 
wcreed—"if there existed an absolutely 
iccurate motion-picture film with color 
and sound effects of the words and acts 
of the Incarnate One, this picture would 
support the Biblical pictures as to their 
Christian meaning’. Thus, his starting 
point remains a dogmatic assertion re- 
garding certain remote historical 
vents.!” 

l'o a Jew, the reading of Tillich’s writ- 
ings is stimulating and challenging, but 
unconvincing. For in the womb of the 
iuture, Jacob and Esau are still inter- 
locked in a struggle that is also an em- 
brace. And the two peoples derive 
strength from one another. 


jJacos Bb. Acus 


Baltimore, Md. 


Level Sunlight: By Maurice Samuel. 
\lfred A. Knopf, New York, 1953. 303 


pages. 


The late Chief Rabbi Kuk would 
meet indignation over the absence of 
religion among the builders of Jewish 
Palestine by commenting on the build- 
ing, in its day, of the Temple, and par- 
tic ohh irly of the Holy of Hollies. Into this 
sacred room, which the High Priest 
would enter only after performing a ri- 


18 The Theology of Paul Tillich, p. 235. 


. - 





tual of purification and prayer, the ri- 
tually unclean workmen tramped daily, 
in all likelihood even squatting comfor- 
tably on the floor within the sacred pre- 
cincts to have a bite of lunch. And the 
Chief Rabbi would conclude, perhaps a 
little sadly: let them be, they are build- 
ing the Temple. 

Clearly, Mr. Samuel feels that the a- 
nalogy has served its purpose and should 
no longer be permitted to obviate cri- 
ticism; or perhaps he is simply carrying 
it to its logical conclusion and, with the 

“Temple” built, would have it purified 
and consecrated as well. This reviewer 
agrees with Mr. Samuel that the house, 
having been built, must be set in order, 
and the necessary prelude is criticism: 
high-level, informed and sympathetic. 
All three requirements are fully met in 
this book. 

[he criticism — or more properly 
speaking, evaluation — of crucial aspects 
ol the state's development derives, in 
the main, from Samuel’s rejection of a 
Jewish state differing only in externals 
from the other states, and mimicking 
them in the pagan worship of national 
sovereignty, military glory and concern 
with the needs of the state without con- 
sidering the total picture of world Jew- 
ry 

Samuel first presented this approach 
to a proper understanding of the success 
or failure of the Zionist undertaking 
some three years ago, in The Gentle- 
man and the Jew, where he pointed 
out that for the Jew “to have endured 
so long, so obstinately, in the possession 
of a vision, only for the purpose ol 
achieving a magnificent climax of banal- 
ity, is to turn a millenial agony of the 
spirit into a farce those who repres- 
ent as a moral fulfillment the sublima- 
tion of Judaism into a standard nation- 
alism seek to disinherit not only the liv- 
ing, but a hundred generations of the 
dead”. In the present volume, while 
analyzing the mistakes made by Zionists 

—and Israelis—he is not negating the 
veins of what has been and is being 
done, but is trying to help redeem the 
state from the possibilities of banality 
and farce against which he warned in 
the earlier volume. 
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As a historic incident, it cannot be 
“analyzed into a triviality’” he declares, 
but “it can decline into one’. And he 
points out that the decline is inevitable 
if Israel loses touch “‘with the inspira- 
tional facts of its birth’. The danger that 
Israel will lose touch with this fact ts 
a real one. 

By and large, the young kibbutzniks, 
and Israeli youth generally, do not think 
of themselves as being part of world 
Jewry or of what they have done or are 
doing as having meaning for world Ju- 
daism. “They do not care for world Ju- 
daism: they are puzzled and irritated by 
talk of it. As far as they can see the ten 
million Jews of the outside world are 
either unfortunates who cannot get to 
renegades who do not want 
to; and the renegades are by far the 
larger group. World Jewry is ceasing to 
exist for them.” 


Israel, o1 


What is more, in addition to this sun- 
dering from contemporary Jewry there 
is a strong tendency in Israel today to 
regard the period between states—{from 
the downfall of Bar Kochba to the De- 
claration of Independence—as a sordid, 
shameful period in Jewish history, best 
forgotten. The intermediate generations 
are being read out of the history books, 
and the continuity of Jewish history and 
tradition is being negated. 

Samuel points to the undeniable fact 
that the classic triple cord of people, 
land and language, upon which we based 
our whole Zionist approach, is not 
enough for us, just as it was not enough 
to preserve Greece, Rome and Egypt—or 
even to preserve a dynamic sense of con- 
tinuity for today’s manifestations of 
those cultures with what they claim as 
their historic forebears. What was miss- 
ing from them—and what modern Israelis 
are trying to cast away, too—is the essen- 
tial fourth strand without which the 
other three lose their meaning: time. 
For those cultures which passed did so 
because their past is legend rather than 
reality “because the sons did not receive 
from the fathers the heritage of the 
erandfathers’’. 

This sundering from world Jewry and 
Jewish history results in the phenomen- 


on of Israeli leaders being ‘concerned 


with a single idea, the development ol 
Israel. They (think) of Jews everywhere 
else in the world as material for Israel, 
and as nothing else,’ (author's italics) 
while Samuel posits, and I think just- 
ly, the creation of the Jewish state as 
only a phase within the “dynamic pro- 
cess” which was Zionism. In fact, a Jew- 
ish state for its own sake has never been 
the dream of Zionism, and this attitude 
on the part of Israeli leaders represents 
but another defection from the high 
idealism which motivated the return to 
begin with. Today, the Israelis do not 
feel themselves to be, as they once did, 
“the expression of the latent will and 
destiny of the whole Jewish people 
they become more and more intent on 
their own salvation, and move towards 
the isolation which is the enemy of that 
salvation”. . 

The isolation is real, despite the “in 
gathering’ which would seem to indi- 
cate concern tor klal Yisrael. Because 
the ingathering, great as it is, still leaves 
American Jewry untouched, and British 
Jewry barely scratched. What is more, 
Samuel sees the vast scale of im. 
migration which followed the declara- 
tion of the state as one of the reasons, 
and an important one, for a whole com- 
plex of problems which have beset the 
country and which could have been 
avoided had immigration been limited 
to those who needed or wanted it. It 
violated the whole Zionist emphasis on 
quality and selectivity when “an artifi- 
cial stampede was imposed on top of 
the natural one, and swept along tens 
of thousand of Jews who did not have 
to come Israel at this time, and without 
excessive provocation and cajolery would 
not have come. 

Not only did this artificial stampede 
aggravate the absorption problem in 
terms of housing, food, etc., but it impos- 
ed tremendous burdens of another kind: 
the Histadrut and the kibbutzim are 
dealing with masses not of intellectual 
comrades, more equals, willing pioneers 
eager to be integrated with the land 
but with masses of refugees who are 


Stranger to any notion of organized $O- 
cial obligation”. The kibbutzim, for ex- 
ample, were faced with the task of r 
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solving the whole, ever-growing question 
of their own attitude towards hired la- 
bor (which involves the _ theoretical 
loundation of the kibbutz form of life) 
overnight, without any possibility of 
evolving a solution naturally. 

in a lengthy analysis of the kibbutz 
form olf life, Samuel traces the wither- 
ing away of an ideal “‘to set an irresis- 
tuble example of moral purity and econ- 
omic effectiveness’ under three head- 
ings: “imevitable” changes—arising from 
the very nature of the kibbutz; the im- 
pact of the East-West split on the per- 
sonnel of the kibbutz (and the splitting 
of some kibbutzim over the issue) and 
the “stampede” immigration. 

These same factors debased the His- 
tadrut ideal, too. As a “‘state-creator, His- 
tadrut was concerned with culture, wel- 
fare, morale—that is, with matters like 
the theater, books, medical care, civics 
and the revival of Hebrew’. Immigra- 
tion and defense, “two exciting and 
challenging functions, disappeared from 
the raisons d'etre,” while one coopera 
tive (bus drivers) developed into a Cap- 
monopoly of a key industry, 
violating all of the principles of Hista- 
drut and cooperatives generally. There 
vas discussion of the possibility of the 
Histadrut itself taking disciplinary a 
tion, but its leaders simply did not have 
the standing or the authority to take 
the drastic action indicated. Interesting- 
ly enough, Solel Boneh, itself the tar- 
get of attack from many sides as a “cap- 
italistic”’ 


italistic 


venture and a deterrent to 
private investment, is seriously suggest- 
ing that its whole “empire” be nation- 
alised, and the Histadrut relieved of re- 
sponsibility for this area of production. 

Samuel deals with the whole problem 
of the lowering of both morale and 
morals in the state, and blames it, in 
part, on the previously-mentioned ten- 
dency towards self-glorification and ego- 
centricity. He sees “an almost mathe- 
matical relation between the deteriora- 
tion of public morality and the surrend- 
er to mob psychology. Flag waving and 
military parades and patriotic rantings 
almost go hand in hand with low stand- 
ards of thought, behavior, aspiration”. 


He does not question the contribu- 
tions made—indeed, he dwells on them 

by the kibbutzim, the Histadrut, the 
Israel Defense Army, and American Jew- 
ry—in the founding of the state, but he 
does point out where each 1s falling 
away from its own highest ideals. 

American Zionism, for example, has 
been flooded with what he calls “‘spirit- 
ual refugees’. Masses of Jews who had 
had no connection or interest in Zion- 
ism suddenly became enthusiasts during 
the Second World War, and “brought 
into the movement, together with thei 
donations, their indignation, and their 
pity for refugees, a wild mob spirit, and 
a complete ignorance of the great aims 
of Zionism’. We are paying for it to- 
day, in the over-emphasis on “physical 
threat and physical promise” and fright- 
ening confusion over the role American 
Jewry can and should play in Israel, 

It is not a question of physical survi- 
val. “That the achievement should have 
been brought so far only to collapse on 
the physical plane is for me outside rea- 
sonable probability. I have watched too 
long, seen too many vicissitudes, to be 
shaken. But there is such a thing as cred- 
itable and inspiring survival. And the 
decline in morale means a too ready ac 
ceptance of the first.” 

Samuel would have American Jewry 
stop selling itself short vis-a-vis its pos- 
sible contribution to Israel. American 
lewry, he mantains, “is the leader of 
democracy in world Jewry exactly as 
America is the leader of democracy in 
the world at large; and like America 
as a whole, American Jewry does not yet 
know how to handle the leadership”. 
And it must learn, if the Zionist dream 
is not to be hopelessly debased. Part of 
American Jewry’s task will be to “coun- 
teract Israel Jewry’s growing illusion 
that it stands before the world as an 
unmediated sell-resurrection of the bi- 
millenial past”. 

For American Jewry to succeed in 
this, “both Israel and world Jewry must 
turn back to the sources of Zionist 
strength, to the vision which made the 
Jewish homeland an instrument, not an 
end”, 
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No review of this very important con- 
tribution to the literature of Zionism 
would be complete without mention of 
the beautifully moving and profound 
tribute paid to the author’s mentor and 
inspiration in Zionism: Chaim Weiz- 
mann. And if only because no Zionist 
every wholly agrees with another on 
everything, this reviewer wishes to re- 
cord what he sees as a serious omission 
in the evaluation: total disregard of the 
role—positive and negative—of religion 
in the birth, growth and development 
of state, as well as some comment as 
to what that role could or should be. 
A full discussion of the education prob- 
lem is long since due, too: perhaps Mr. 
Samuel could be persuaded to take them 
up in a subsequent volume. 
maleh vegadush: 
and essential. 


This one is 
profound, penetrating, 


MIORDECAI S. CHERTOF! 


Portland, Maine. 


Israel Between East and West, by Raph- 
ael Patai. The Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 1953. 
348 pp. 


This book, from the pen of a cultural 
anthropologist who is one of the few ex- 
perts on cultural problems in the Mid- 
dle East, is a valuable contribution to 
the anthropology and demography of 
present day Israel. Moreover, it describes 
in enlightening and elucidated detail 
the varied ways of life of the heterogen- 
eous communities that compose Israel's 
population. The broad basis of actual 
studies presented, however, merely serves 
as background for the author’s proposed 
solution of Israel's complex problems of 
acculturation and intercommunity rela- 
tions. “‘Israel’s quest for a cultural phy- 
siognomy of its own’, Dr. Patai writes 
in his introduction, “hinges upon the 
possibility of reconciliation between the 
two cultural archetypes of the East and 
the West’. Strenuously objecting to “cul- 
tural imperialism”, the author warns 
that a rapid acculturation can lead, as 
indeed it olten has in the Middle East, 
to deculturation. The result is a Levan- 
tinism, a synthetic fusion of superficial 
customs and modes of the West with 
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standards and habits of the East. “Col- 
onialism” in the cultural sphere has in- 
variably resulted in the displacement of 
the original culture, unaccompanied by 
a sound process of acculturation. His 
solution is a cultural synthesis of East 
and West. The author advises “A care- 
ful selection of indisputably desirable 
complexes as focal points for the accul- 
turative process with the reduction of 
as much of the traditional cultural tex 
ture of Oriental communities as possi- 
ble”. (p. 6) 

A proposal of synthesis must, how 
ever, clearly state what elements are to 
be fused and the character of the an- 
ticipated result. If a discussion of merge 
of cultural systems is to make sense, the 
term “cultural system” 
ly defined. 

Here it is, perhaps, advisable to fol 
low either Sorokin’s or Northrop’s dis 
tinction between the totality of culture 
and the causal-meaningful structures of 
values which form a cultural super-sys 
tem. “The total culture of any organ 
ized groups,” says Sorokin, “consists not 
of one cultural system but of a multi 
tude of vast and small cultural systems 
that are partly in harmony, partly out 
of harmony with one another, and, in 
addition, many congeries of various 
kinds. (Social Philosophies of an Ag 
of Crisis, p. 205). Therefore, East and 
West are already mixtures of cultures, 
and no suggestion of merger can bx 
made unless one talks about the super- 
systems (Sorokin) or systems (North- 
rop) of culture in East and West re 
spectively, 

So viewed, Patai’s description of the 
main characteristics of East and West is 
open to exception. He ascribes to the 
West such achievements as mass-produc- 
tion, mass-education, universal suffrage, 
efhciency and comfort (p. 32, ff), but 
complains that “the complex of esthe 
tics occupies a relatively minor place in 
Western culture” (p. 37) and music is 
“the most mechanized, most mass-pro 
duced of Western arts’. (p. 38). With 
one stroke, he thus deprives the West 
ol its poetry and painting, sculpture and 
music, and by implication, places sym 
phonies and operas into the 


must be caretul 


category o! 
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mechanized and mass produced art. Pa- 
tai, singularly enough, overlooks the 
spiritual achievements of the West, 
omits its philosophy and religion, arts 
and sciences, and reduces the Western 
Judeo-Christian civilization to “‘efficien- 
cy and comfort”. This can be hardly re- 
garded as an objective presentation of 
facts; it sounds even more surprising in 
Patai’s context, where Russian and Po- 
lish Jews are the representatives of 
“Westernization”. 

Patai quotes Northrop (The Meeting 
of East and West) and seems to over- 
look the fact that Northrop deals not 
with the totality of culture but with 
the philosophical presuppositions or 
prime symbols of the respective cultures. 
Moreover, Northrop, in discussing the 
Orient had in mind the great religions 
of India and China, Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, Brahmanism and Taoism. One 
may agree with Patai that storytelling, 
some sort of music, and handicraft are 
developed in the Middle East, and some 
picturesque customs and ornamental art 
are worthy of preservation, but still one 
seeks in vain the partner who can en 
ter a process of synthesis not alone with 
“comfort and efficiency”, but with Rous- 
seau, Locke, Shakespeare, Kant, Betho 
ven, Tolstoi, Dewey, Gide. At any rate, 
the present reviewer feels that the Mid- 
dle East today has little in common with 
the great cultures that once flourished 
there: compare for example, contempo- 
rary Egypt with ancient Egypt. 

The need for “meeting the Middle 
East” arises, in the first instance, from 
Israel's geographical position. ‘To the 
fact of geography, the author adds the 
reproduction ratio of the Jews of Asia- 
tic-African stock as compared to that of 
the Askenasic European-American stock. 
The social-medical services of Israel are 
reducing infant mortality, and the ratio 
of net reproduction among the former is 
rapidly rising, and is already several 
times higher than that of Europeans. In 
1953 the Oriental Jews form one half 
of Israeli Jewry; in 1975 Dr. Patai ex- 
pects them to form between sixty-five to 
seventy-five percent of the population. 

But Patai seems to have forgotten that 
kuropean Jews are neither trying to 


build Israel as a center for “Western 
Civilization” nor are Oriental Jews rep- 
resentatives of “Eastern Civilization”. 
In fact, Israel is not at all between East 
and West. Israel’s geographical proxim- 
ity to the Arab countries may have no 
more impact upon Israeli culture than 
Latin America has had upon the Amer- 
ican way in the United States. 

Moreover, Israel more than once went 
through the process of acculturation. 
Prior to Zionist immigration, the Old 
Yishuv and, to a greater extent, the tiny 
Halukah population, retained their re- 
lative independence of the influences of 
the “East”. The first wave of Zionist 
migration, the Bilu, experienced the 
hard realities of acculturation. The Bilu 
faced several possible choices. One pos- 
sibility was to accept the Oriental way. 
Unfortunately, Levantinism has 
been introduced into their settlements. 
But the Zionist movement, as a whole, 
rejected this pattern even more firmly 
than it rejected the pattern of Eastern 
Europe. The process of growth and de- 
velopment of the Yishuv has been nei- 
ther assimilation to the Middle East noi 
strict preservation of the cultural pat- 
tern of Jewish life of Europe. Actually, 
if each Jewish group had retained its 
cultural characteristics and had tried to 
encourage the “import” of Polish, Rus 
sian or Oriental cultures, no progress 
would have been made in the revival 
of Jewry as one people. The Yishuv ac- 
cepted neither East or West, but revived 
ancient Hebrew, the tradition of Bible, 
Mishnah and Talmud, etc. 

Thus, the Jewish immigrants from 
Russia, Poland or Germany (whom Pa- 
tai calls representatives of the West) 
brought to the desolate and backward 
Middle East not only the “Western” phi- 
losophies of Kant, Spencer and Tolstoi, 
but the teachings of Moses, the Proph- 
ets, the Tanaim and Amoraim, the Gao- 
nim, the philosophers and poets through- 
out the centuries of Jewish history. Be- 
cause of this, and only through this, all 
Jews, whether from Berlin of Baghdad 
or Yemen, could unite. 


some 


The crucial problem, as this reviewer 
sees it, is not the numerical ratio be- 
tween Europeans and Orientals in Is- 
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rael, but the relative power of centripe- 
tal forces as opposed to the centrifugal 
ones. The battle of Hebrew against oth- 
er languages in Palestine was won by 
a minority of devoted Zionists despite 
numerous ideological opponents as well 
as past traditions, entrenched habits, 
forces of inertia, etc. The majority of 
population of the United States is not 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, and yet the Eng- 
lish language and the great heritage ol 
the Anglo-Saxon way of thought is the 
decieive factor in the American way. 
Migrants to America did not have 
any plans or preconceived ideas about 
the future of their civiliation. Israel has 
long cherished ideals and plans for the 
revival of Judaism as a way of life. Ol 
course, Judaism as any other “cultural 
system” has been influenced by other 
cultures and has absorbed much from 
them. ‘The question is not whether East 
or West will win in the race olf culture 
but whether Israel will succeed in de 
veloping its own culture based on the 
values of Judaism (with some possible 
incorporation of cultural values deve- 
loped by the various Jewish groups in 
the Diaspora) or whether the migratory 
groups will stick to their past. This re 
viewer feels that the problem 
unity, 


Jewish 
based on devotion to a common 
goal versus Landsmannschaft tendencies, 
tendencies to be found in any new wave 
of immigrants whether they come from 
kast or West. The common basis does 
exist—Judaism. Fortunately, and Dr. Pa- 
tai describes the situation eloquently, the 
centripetal and unifying forces of Jewish 
religion and tradition and the Zionist 
zest for the unity and revival of a uni- 
hed nation have won the battle 
than once. 


more 


Patai’s book invites criticism, too, on 
the issue of mutual relationship between 
the old Yishuv and the newcomers. He 
does injustice to facts when he describes 
this problem. Actually, the friction cuts 
across the lines of communities (edoth) ; 
it is an objective difference in social sta- 
tus between the settled population and 
the new wave of immigrants irrespective 
of land of origin. Old timers, whether 
Askenazic, Sephardic or Yemenites live 
in houses, while newcomers, whether 


UARTERLY 
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from Europe, Asia or Africa, live tem 
porarily in Maabaroth. This ts a very un 
fortunate situation, but it cannot be 
named anti-Oriental prejudice or “dis 
crimination”. The few quotations ad 
duced by Dr. Patai (pp. 292 ff.) are 
even less justified; these are excerpts not 
from scientific and objective studies but 
from newspaper articles written, in some 
instances, as appeals for help and mor 
consideration for the obviously suffering 
immigrants, or intended to influence Is 
raeli public opinion, Unfortunately, Pa 
tai does not make use of several studies 
dealing with this problem (by A. ‘Ta 
takower, S. Eisenstadt, B. Wolman, and 
others), and his judgment is based on 
journalistic excursions rathe 
scientific studies. 

Strangely enough, Dr. Patai lumps to 
eether the Arab munority with the 
Oriental Jews to make his argument 
more plausible. He says (p. 263): “The 
State of Israel is thus he ading for a long 
time partnership with a sizeable minor 
ity in its midst, all of whom have one 
e Orien 
tal peoples saturated with the tradition 
al culture of the Middle East 
Oriental Jews are heirs: cul 
turally, their presence has precipitated a 
crisis in the country” 


than on 


basic thing in common: they a1 


. of which 
also the 


Lhis statement in 
dicates a major misunderstanding, ‘The 
State ol Israel, aoes not 
make any efforts to acculturate the Arab 
\loslem and Christian minorities, while 

t does expend heroic efforts to close the 
ioe between old and new Jewish settlers 
The bridge that is being built has a de 
finite name. It is Zionist ideology and 
devotion; it is the strengthening of the 
basic values of Judaism which are com 
mon to all Jews. 


on prin iple : 
i 


BENJAMIN WOLMAN 
New York, N. Y. 


Landmarks and Goals, by Abraham A. 
Newman, Dropsie College Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1953. 370 pp. 


In tribute to Dr. Abraham Neuman, 


on the occasion of his tenth anniversary 
as president of Dropsie College of He- 
brew and Cognate Learning, there comes 
Landmarks and Goals, a 


this volume, 
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series of Dr. Neuman’s writings and ad- 
dresses prepared by an editorial com- 
mittee of the College under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Solomon Zeitlin, divid- 
ed into three sections: Historical Stud- 
ies, Re ligious Studies, and Addresses on 
Contemporary book com- 
prises a representative selection of Dr. 
Neuman’s work as historian and inter- 
preter of the Jewish heritage. 


Issues, the 


While some overlapping as well as 
iscontinuity is inevitable in a colle 
tion ol this sort, the 


di 
editors have suc 
ceeded in presenting al logically OTrean-: 
ized work which achieves in each of its 
divisions a considerable cde vree ol inte 
gration and unity of interest. The first 
section, on history—Dr. Neuman’s main 
interest—reprints six which, 
with excellent expository and analytic 
skill, the author probes into the back 
vround, motives and methods ol several 
pre-modern Jewish historiographers, re 
examines the personality and _ intelle« 
tual formation of one of the giant fi 
gures of the Jewish middle ages, and 
offers a graphic account and summary 
of a great Catholic historian’s researches 
into the workings of the Inquisition on 
the American continent. Free of the tw 
vidities, the wooden hapless prose, and 
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minutiae that too frequently cramp our 
scholarly journals, Dr. Newman's con- 
tributions are pleasurable reading as 
well as illuminating scholarship. 

Lhe book opens with two complem« n- 
tary essays on that strange and ravelled 
work, the Jostppon, an early Hebrew 
version ol Josephus’ Jewish War which 
won popularity among Jews in the mid- 
dle ages and was regarded by them as 
the authentic work of Josephus himself. 
Modern scholars rejected this medieval 
view and substituted an anonymous au- 
thor of the ninth or tenth century. Dr. 
Neuman proposes new arguments for a 
much earlier dating of the Josippon. 
The absence in the work of several Tal- 
mudic traditions as well as the non-rab- 
binic cast of its theological and legal 
views indicates a pre-Talmudic date. So 
too, a comparative study of the Josip- 
pon and the Apocrypha leads the au- 
thor to conclude that the work belongs 
to the early centuries of our era. If con 


rect, and Dr. Neuman’s evidence is con 
vincing, the historical value of the Josip 
pon is thus enhanced. 

Moving into the tenth century, “Saa- 
dia and His Relation to Palestine” re- 
creates that epoch ol Jewish history 
which fashioned the mind ol the Gaon 
of Sura, and speculates on the problems 
of Saadia’s anomalous relation to Pales- 
tine. Although exhibiting strong Pales- 
tinian influence, Saadia, at a 
juncture in the struggle 
tine and Babylon for 


critical 
between Pales 
spiritual leade1 
ship, threw his weight in balance against 
Palestine. In light of present evidence, 
the question of Saadia’s reasoning ad 
mits of no final answer. Dr. Neuman 
merely conjectures on the possible sub 
lective motives involved and asks wheth 
er Saadia’s policy was not dictated by 
logic rather than emotion and subse 
quently repudiated by history. 

Pre-modern Jewish historiography en 
ters again in the two succeeding essays 
Born of the tragedy suffered by the Jews 
in wake of the Inquisition, ibn Verga’s 
Shebet Yehudali and Samuel Usque's 
Portuguese Consolation for the Tribula- 
tions of Israel were attempts, in the 
light oO} Jewish history, to seek some :so- 
lution to the question of Jewish exile, 
persecution, and destiny. Dr. Neuman ’s 
analysis of these two works 1s ol more 
than curious interest. The problems ex 
plored by ibn Verga and Usque and the 
background against which they wrote 
are of striking contemporary relevance 
Iheir search for a clue to Jewish des 
tiny in the annals of the past was a 
stroke of intuitive insight. “Why do Jews 
suffer?”’ they asked; never the more bit- 
ter and suicidal question “Why remain 
jews and suffer?” Ibn Verga’s sociologic- 
al answer and Usque’s metaphysical rea- 
soning are contrasting approaches to 
this age-old problem. Dr. Neuman’s dis- 
cussion makes us freshly aware olf the 
chain of history that links modern Jew 
rv to thei ancestors ol old. 

The section on history ts brought to 
a close by the stirring essay “Medina 


Historian ol thre which 


transfers us to the New World setting 
of the 


Inquisition,” 


Institution as revealed in the 


writings of the Chilean scholar Jose Me 
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dina. Once again Dr. Neuman demon- 
strates his powers as expositor and writer 
of clear, vivid English. 

Rabbi as well as historian, Dr. Neu- 
man is represented in the second section 
of his book by “Judaism among the 
Great Religions” and “The Immortal- 
ity of Men: A _ Jewish Viewpoint’. 
The first, an essay of historical in- 
terpretation dealing with basically fa- 
miliar material in an eminently fair- 
minded manner, compresses brilliantly 
within the limits of one extended article 
the vast scope of Jewish thought, tradi- 
tion and institutions. Originally intend- 
ed for a predominantly non-Jewish audi- 
ence, the essay leans to the side olf the 
angels by yielding no ground to the com- 
monplace criticism of “legalism” and 
excessive nationalism in Jewish religion 
and tends to understress existing div- 
isions among various Jewish parties. Dr. 
Neuman’s fervid defence of the concept 
of Torah is particularly effective and his 
splendid evocation of the spirit of the 
Jewish Sabbath are eloquent testimony 
to the meaning of these fundamental 
Jewish institutions. Yet, Dr. Neuman 
does not succeed in entirely dispelling 
one’s fears that the extension of sanc- 
tity to all precepts large and small dulls 
one’s moral sensitivity or that the all 
embracing quality cf Jewish law may 
result in carping pettiness. 

With the third section, “Addresses”, 
one is less satisfied. By its very nature an 
address tends to be of transient interest 
and risks oversimplification of its ma- 
terial. The addresses heralding a renais- 
sance of American Judaism are infor- 
mative and welcome. But the editors 
were overgenerous in including such ad- 
dresses as ““Americans All,” “A Millenial 
Sage” and “A Bridge of Understanding” 
which have little warrent for reprinting. 
Of more serious issue is Dr. Neuman’s 
attack upon “heretical democracy” in his 
address on “Universities”. The argu- 
ment is familiar: materialism by de- 
throning God and denying man’s es- 
sential divinity has prepared the base 
for man’s current destructiveness and the 


dissolution of social morality. Only dem 
ocracy based upon the religious convi 
tion of man created in God's image can 
effect humanity's earthly salvation, ‘The 
essential relation between democracy and 
religion suggested by Dr. Neuman un 
fortunately is more true in the wish than 
the reality. There is little within the 
great ages of institutionalized faith to 
characterize as democratic, nor does any 
objective reading of history reveal any 
extraordinary concern for human lile 
by those who believed in man’s divine 
soul. It is thankless to recall the bloody 
trail of religious strife and the enor 
mities committed in the name ol God 
I can here only suggest that the 
causes tol 


\ basi 
society's ills are not to be 
sought in any creed or ideology, na 
turalistic or supernaturalist. For neither 
view predisposes man to peacelul devel 
opment or democracy. 

Not by questionable attacks upon ma 
terialist doctrine, therefore, but by 
awareness ol man’s material needs and 
struggles and identification with his 
legitimate striving for a freer and more 
abundant life will religion serve as a 
force for social progress and harmony 
Religion must again become what it has 
been in the persons of its few great crea 
tive souls the voice olf protest ivainst 
poverty, squalor, cruelty, and waste, the 
champion ol the exploited and subject 
ed, the challenge to the powerful and 
domineering, the cry of the people for 
equality and freedom in a world clean 
sed ol man’s struggle against man. Thus 
it is for us to translate into concrete so 
cial action the glowing words which 
close Dr. Neuman’s book: “Do not yield 
to prophecies of doom. You carry with 
in your souls echoes of prophetic voices, 
the overtones of the Psalmist’s songs, the 
prayers, chants and hopes of countless 
generations whose eyes were upon God 
Cherish this noble heritage. Make it 


your strength and you will be invinci 


ble’. 


SAMUEL A. Wetss 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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